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THE ROOFS OF NUREMBERG. 


EW, if any, of the cities of the Old World 
are so quaint and picturesque as Nurem- 
berg ; few so satisfying to the traveler’s longing 
for something upon which the past is unmis- 
takably stamped and around which the centuries 
have woven a garland of memories. 

With asort of rapture of delight and anticipa- 
tion, we descend from the train one bright after- 
noon, get into the coach, and alight at the Hotel 
Rothes Rass, with its prancing little red horse 
over the door. We are laughing still over our 
encounter with the porter at the station, in 
which our halting German plays us, as usual, 
many a trick, but are not dissatisfied, since, after 
trying various forms of the same phrase, we at 
last make him comprehend what is to be done 
with the baggage. 

It seems a curious old town, with its wide 
streets and narrow alleys—almost all without 
sidewalks; its high, peaked roofs, tiled with red 
slates and rows of dormer windows, bits of carv- 
ing in unexpected places,’and_bow-windows jut- 
ting out over the street. 
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The smiling proprietor and servants 
of the hotel meet us at the door, and, 
passing through into a courtyard and 
up a flight of steps curtained on either 
side, we are shown to our apartments. 
The iron doors, painted white, seem to suggest 
that we are to be shut into an oven and baked, 
or that we are a species of jewels or treasures 
that requires to be strongly guarded. The 
china stove and the feather quilt are interesting 
to our unaccustomed eyes. 

We dine and sup beneath the approving or 
disapproving glances of the whole German 
Royal family. Clocks strike every quarter- 
hour, and Sunday morning there is a perfect 
jubilation of bells. 

The Pegnitz, a narrow stream with overhang- 
ing houses and roofs, runs through the town, 
crossed by several bridges, from which one gets 
charming views; and when the artist of our 
party drops down in a corner now and then to 
secure some picturesque “ bit,” the fair-haired 
children, so different looking from the dark- 
haired French ones we have lately left, creep 
up like little birds and try to get a peep. They 
evidently regard us as even greater curiosities 
than we do them, and we are stared at by the 
inhabitants in many places. Are strangers so 
rare? The sensation is amusing, if not always 
agreeable. 

The town is encircled by a wall which was 
formerly defended by three hundred and sixty- 
five towers—there are now about seventy—and 
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a more modern town extends beyond. A de- 
lightful drive around gives us a view of the 
double wall, the moat and gardens between, and 
the square and round towers, with their quaint, 
red, peaked roofs. Later we climb on foot to 
the castle which crowns the height of the town, 
but does not, like that of Edinburgh, stand alone. 
It is of red sandstone, and looks old enough to 
suit the most antiquated taste, as, indeed, it has 
a right, being founded by Conrad IT in 1024. 
Queen Cunigunde’s linden is an object of great 
interest, while the chamber in which are pre- 
served the old instruments of torture has a 
shuddering sort of attraction. It is hard to tell 
from which point is obtained the most enchant- 
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carved pix of exquisite whiteness and deli- 
cacy. 

St. Siebald’s Church dates back, in part, to 
the tenth century, and its font is among the first 
products of the Nuremberg foundries. We 
also visit St. Jacobskirche (St. James’), date, 
1224, and, with the Frauenkirche, conclude our 
tour of the churches. 

On returning to the hotel, we find a bridal 
party in possession, with little girls in white 
dresses and artificial flowers, who flit about and 
play the part of bridesmaids or attendants. One 
lady guest at the hotel, with snowy white hair 
and brilliant dark eyes, has attracted our atten- 
tion by her undeniable beauty and excited our 
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ing outlook, and we fall into raptures over each 
in turn. 

The river divides the town into two parts, 
named after the churches in each, the Lawrence 
and the Siebald side. The Henkelsteig, or 
Hangman’s Bridge, leading from the former 
prisons, has been compared to the Bridge of 
Sighs, and has doubtless proved so to many a 
criminal. 

As we enter the Church of St. Lawrence, a 
sweet-faced old priest is catechizing a group of 
small boys, whose attention wanders a little as 
they try to get a look at the strangers. It is a 
fine old Gothic building of red sandstone, and 
dates back to 1290; it is adorned with curious 
pictures and carvings, and contains a lovely old 
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envy and admiration by the graceful fluency 
with which she speaks both French and Ger- 
man. We are not quite able to decide her na- 
tionality, but fondly hope she may be an Ameri- 
can. Not so, says our good host; she isa Russian 
Princess ; and what wonder that she hascommand 
of various languages, since any one who has con- 
quered the difficulties of such a native tongue 
might well find all others easy. 

At the Rathhaus, or Town-Hall, we spend some 
hours examining the frescoes by Durer, its cu- 
rious underground passages, etc. 

A tour of the museums shows us many objects 
of interest, and numerous paintings by men 
whose names at least have long been familiar, 
Holbein, Van Eyck, Durer, and others. We 

















are particularly charmed with one which was 
formerly a chapel, the nice old dame in charge 
is so affable, and seems to take so much pleas- 
ure in drawing out some of the pictures which 
are hung by a cord on the wall, and surprising 
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THE CITY WALL. 


us by a glimpse of the paintings which are on 
the other side. 

At the larger museum our German proves so 
unintelligible to the custodian that he evi- 
dently views us with suspicion, and we go away 
with a painful doubt of ourselves, as to whether 
we really in our secret souls have knavish de- 
signs, which he alone has discovered, of abstract- 
ing some of the treasures. 

The numerous fountains are in themselves a 
study. The Shine Brunnen, a Gothic column 
with figures and much rich carving, is justly 
celebrated. But we are more attracted by the 
Giinsemannchen (little goose man) that stands 
in the market place, and which we find repeated 
in miniature in carved pen-handles and little 
statuettes, and are glad to purchase and carry 
away some of them as souvenirs of our delight- 
ful visit. The fame of the Nuremberg toy shops 
is world-wide; and after investing till the finan- 
cial authorities cry “ Hold!” we go into an odd 
little restaurant and treat ourselves to dough- 
nuts and chocolate highly seasoned with nut- 
meg, which we trust pleases the German palate 
more than it does ours. 

There are also various individual houses 
which excite a special interest. First among 
these, perhaps, is Durer’s, with whose pictures 
and face even, with its suggestion of the Christ, 
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we have now become so familiar. It is a high, - 
dark-brown building, the walls marked off by 
wooden pieces in the curious old German fash- 
ion. It contains some fascinating antique fur- 
niture and a carved staircase; engravings of 


































Durer’s pictures 
hang on the wall, 
and we are shown 
his atelier with its 
grated window. 

Some of the old 
houses, such as the 
Petersens’, date back 
to 1590, and have 
* courts in the inte- 
rior and turreted roofs. The ancient hunting 
castle, known as the Nassaus’ house, has a small 
fountain opposite. 
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THE HANGMAN’S PASSAGE. 


Our artist takes an early start one morning, 
and goes to the Obst, or fruit market, which, 
however, consists chiefly of fine cherries, and 
comes home beaming with satisfaction over her 
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sketches of the market women in gay bodices 
and blue fluted skirts, with scarlet handkerchiefs 
over their heads. 

Our last visit in Nuremberg is to St. John’s 








HOUSE OF THE PETERSENS, ~ 


Churchyard, where lie the remains of Albrecht 
Durer and Hans Sache, the cobbler poet, whose 
statue we have already seen. It is a sort of 
Decoration Day, and crowds of people are com- 
ing and going, placing wreaths of evergreen and 
flowers on the graves of lost dear ones. Near 
one of the gates is a singular and unpleasant 
group of statuary, our Saviour and the two 
thieves. The oldest part of the cemetery is 
filled with flat granite slabs, and looks almost 
like a field strewn with huge boulders. Among 
these, after some search, we find Durer’s tomb, 
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with a species of raised piece at the top and an 
inscription in Latin and German. 

At one end of the place is a sort of morgue, 
where two or three children covered with veils, 
dressedjin white and decked with flowers, are 
lying. TheZdead are not allowed to be kept in 
the house, and are carried here (asis also the cus- 
tom in some%other parts of Germany and Italy) 
to await burial. So at last ends our visit to this 
most interesting town, and in bidding it fare- 





HOUSE OF THE NASSAUS. 


well the closing lines of Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem come to mind: 
“ Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a flowret 


of the soil, 
The nobility of labor—the long pedigree of toil.” 


MUTATIO. 


By A. W. L. 


ESTERDAY the day was fair, 
Bright the sun and blue the skies ; 
All the sounds of earth and air 
Blended in sweet harmonies; 
Yesterday the world was fair— 
Thou wert here! 


Dreary is the world to-day, 
Vanished all its glories are; 

E’en the sounds of zephyr’s play 
Seem my soul’s sad song to mar; 

Dreary is the world to-day— 


Thou art afar! 














THE BOUNDLESS WEST. 


By IsaporE RoGERs. 











\ E have left the last town far behind us, 
the last settler’s cabin has faded in the 
distance, and only the iron belt which the 
prairie wears reveals the fact that the feet of 
restless progress have ever passed this way. 
Weare crossing the vast and seemingly bound- 
less plain lying between the mighty Mississippi 
and the towering Rockies. We are upon Na- 
ture’s own dominions, and as the engine steams 


steadily along over the sun-heated rails, we 
seem like venturesome intruders in some unex- 
plored land, while in reality we are only taking 
a trip through Uncle Sam’s unoccupied pasture- 
grounds. The wide prairie lies all around us, 
limited only by the capacity of our vision, until 
we seem as if in the centre of a vast green sea 
beneath, with a wide, blue dome above. The 
day is clear and cloud shadows roll over the far- 
reaching acres of bloom and beauty, where gor- 
geous prairie blossoms sprinkled over the deep 
green that surrounds us everywhere suggest 
the fancy that fairy June has flown that way 
and scattered with a lavish hand the millions of 
wild roses, blue bells, and golden cactus, all of 
which mingle and blend in one vast expanse of 
beauty and harmony. Clear streams, fringed 
with water willows, flow rippling over their 
gravelly beds and winding through their flowery 
banks, following the southeastern slope of the 
country to seek the distant sea with larger 
streams beyond, dispensing cooling moisture all 
along their way. 
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Everything seems quiet, dreamy, and peace- 
ful, with the silence broken only by the con- 
tinuous puffing of the engine and the constant 
rumbling of the train; but this is only one feat- 
ure of this grand face of Nature. 

All at once the whistle of the engine startles 
us from our reverie, and we look forth to see 
the prairie suddenly roused into active, demon- 
strative life. We have overtaken a herd of 
buffaloes peacefully grazing upon their own free 
pasture-land, and with loud snorts of astonish- 
ment and fear they look wonderingly toward 
the train for a moment, and then go bounding 
away through the tall grass as if mistaking the 
train for a Western cyclone, with the exception 
of one surly old fellow, who lowers his shaggy 
head and stands as if braced for a contest, and 
a defiant expression that seems to say, “This is 
my domain, and I’1l not be driven from it with- 
out a fight for it,” and as we come steaming up 
to the spot where he stands in stubborn deter- 
mination, I am very thankful for the strong car 
that interposes between me and his insulted 
lordship, for not until the cutting shriek of the 
whistle rends the air within a few feet of his 
head does he conclude that discretion is the 
better part of valor and beat a hasty retreat in 
the direction of the rest of the herd. 

There, basking in the bright sunshine, with 
the prairie all around as smooth as a well-worn 
croquet-ground, lies a prairie-dog town. It 
covers at least an acre, and every lot has its 
residence, with cleanly kept streets and under- 
ground thoroughfares. The little fellows peer 
out of their habitations with curious bright 
eyes or stand as primly erect as any human be- 
ing could do, until the near approach of an in- 
truder warns them to retreat; then down into 
the underground thoroughfares of the ground 
they go, out of sight and out of reach, while 
the curious little owls that share the hospitality 
of their city flap their wings lazily and move 
just out of the way of danger. While we gaze 
with eager curiosity upon this (to us) new feat- 
ure of the wilderness, another object of interest 
comes within range of our vision. The train 
has slackened speed to enable us to get a pro- 
tracted view of the singular scene, and emerg- 
ing from the tall grass which has hitherto con- 
cealed her an Indian maiden approaches the town. 

She is a splendid specimen of naturally devel- 
oped womanhood ; no modern corset mars the 
perfect symmetry of her agile form, and no 
draggling skirts impede the natural grace and 
freedom of her motions. Her feet are incased in 
light and easy-fitting moccasins. Embroidered 
leggings and a blanket deftly thrown around 
her shapely shoulders serve all needful pur- 
poses of dress; her long, black hair flows like a 
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veil around her slightly tapering waist as she 
walks with a queenly step over the soft, smooth, 
greensward. 

Does she stop to regard us with any expres- 
sion of feminine curiosity? Not she. If she 
deigns to give us so much as one furtive glance, 
it is so slyly done that we are none the wiser, 
and she walks proudly on with as little heed to 
our presence as if we were a mere coyote re- 
treating across the plain. 

She is out for game. She may be expecting 
her lover to supper on this very evening, and 
with the same impulse which would impel a 
rustic belle to cull the choicest berries to grace 
the occasion, she goes in quest of the greatest 
delicacy of which she has any knowledge. 

The little prairie-dogs are fat and tempting, 
and the savage epicure turns from the best of 
antelope or venison steak when the plump little 
puppies are placed before him. It is useless to 
shoot them, for when one is killed its friends 
and neighbors seize and drag it down out of 
reach among the underground recesses before 
the hunter can secure it; but she resorts to 
strategy. 

Taking a stout string from the folds of her 
blanket, she makes a running noose in one end 
of it and places it over one of the underground 
passages within which she has just seen a 
prairie-dog disappear ; then, lying flat upon the 
ground, she waits patiently for him to come up, 
for she knows that quail on toast is nothing in 
comparison. A few moments elapse, and a cun- 
ning little head peers inquiringly forth, a dex- 
trous jerk, and the little fellow dangles in the 
air at the end of the string. 

She crushes the life out of him, and proceeds 
to repeat the process; but so intent does she be- 
come that she forgets that rattlesnakes inhabit 
these places, too, and while she lies with eyes 
fixed upon the spot from which she moment- 
arily expects to see the sleek head of the little 
dog arise, our attention is attracted by a mon- 
strous reptile that comes winding around among 
the little hillocks toward her. The black and 
yellow spots gleam in the clear sunlight as he 
sways to and fro, noiselessly approaching the 
unsuspecting maiden, who remains in perilous 
ignorance of her danger. 

His venomous head is raised a foot from the 
ground and sways from side to side with a grace- 
ful, wary motion, and the treacherous black eyes 
seem to glow with satanic delight as every in- 
stant lessens the distance between him and his 
intended victim. 

The ladies utter nervous exclamations, and 
the men grasp their revolvers excitedly as 
they crowd to the windows. 

The firemen and engineer have discovered 











THE BOUNDLESS WEST. 


the danger, and the shrill whistle of down- 
brakes seems cutting enough to startle any 
human being to a realization of impending dan- 
ger, but not for an instant does this dusky fair 
one compromise her dignity by giving the 
slightest heed to it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her scornful indif- 
ference, her grace, beauty, and queenly bearing 
have excited the admiration of the passengers; 
their sympathies are enlisted in her behalf, and 
a dozen men start for the doors as the speed of 
the train slackens; but before they can find 
egress the serpent has approached within a 
short distance, and coiling his monstrous length 
in shining spiral folds and raising his head with 
distended mouth, displaying the poisonous fangs, 
the snake prepares to strike his victim; but, true 
to nature, he sounds that ominous rattle, and 
with a bound that would have surprised and 
delighted an athlete, she has cleared the spot, 
and with a swift motion snatched the blanket 
from her shoulders and received the blow of the 
reptile in the blanket; and she has him, for he 
cannot extricate the curved fangs from the 
strong threads, and placing her foot upon the 
wriggling monster and giving a dextrous jerk to 
the blanket, she wrenches the venomous fangs 
from their sockets and flings the conquered rep- 
tile helpless and harmless to the ground. 

Cheer after cheer from the admiring passen- 
gers greets the accomplishment of this feat, for 
it really looks like some exhibition on purpose 
for our entertainment, in spite of the fact that 
we have not paid the customary fee for admis- 
sion; but the play is not over. 

The jar of the train in such close proximity 
has disturbed the spiteful monsters, and another 
and another comes crawling out of the ground, 
while the disarmed enemy gives a feeble and 
disheartened rattle as if in lamentation for his 
vanquished valor. 

Again the agile maiden seeks to interpose the 
blanket, but she is surrounded. The very earth 
seems alive with the spiteful, wriggling reptiles, 
venting their wrath in vengeful hisses and dart- 
ing their forked tongues from every side, and 
she cannot flee in any direction without danger 
of stepping upon them; they strike their 
poisonous fangs into the blanket, while she exe- 
cutes a war-dance which the passengers have 
never seen equaled upon the stage, and finally 
the desperation of the situation impels her to 
utter a whoop that to the astonished spectators 
seems beyond the power of any human voice to 
compass. 

The train stops, and seizing canes, revolvers, 
shotguns, anything that will kill a snake, the 
men rush to the rescue, and one old gentleman, 
to whom the excitement of the moment has 
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briefly restored the lost vigor of his youth, 
brings up the rear armed with an umbrella. 

There are shouts, blows, revolver shots, and 
the war against snakes becomes spirited and 
general, as the men try to clear a path through 
which the maiden can escape, for as yet she is 
unharmed, although the number of fangs which 
she has extracted in her blanket would entitle 
her to wear an eagle feather and occupy a seat 
with the councilmen did her sex permit. 

Snake after snake succumbs to the fury of the 
attack, and the path to the girl is almost clear 
when another wild whoop breaks upon the air, 
and a score of warriors come dashing around a 
hill and over the prairie toward the scene of 
combat. 

The way is open for her egress at last, and 
for a moment she stands as if undecided which 
were the wiser course, to pass out among the 
white men or to remain with the rattlesnakes; 
but her retreat is entirely cut off in every other 
direction, the reptiles are still threatening, and 
she comes bounding through the cleared space 
like a gazelle, reaches the outlines of the town, 
and starts around toward the side from which 
the warriors are approaching, like a base-ball 
player trying to make a home run, and the 
white men, not at all certain which side of the 
fight the braves may conclude to espouse, re- 
treat to the cars. The whistle sounds, the bell 
rings, and the reliable old engine pulls us away 
from the scene of excitement, while each relates 
an incident of the unparalleled size and ma- 
lignity of the snakes which his own arm has 
happened to vanquish, until the interest at last 
subsides, and the passengers are again engaged 
in contemplating the landscape, and the more 
practical are calculating the probable yield per 
acre of which this fertile region is capable and 
the millions of capital which this very wilder- 
ness will yet pour into the national treasury, 
for the “song of the reaper” and the hum of 
the thresher will surely proclaim the fact that 
the home-seeking thousands, whose energies ac- 
knowledge no barrier and whose perseverance 
retreats before no obstacle, have carried prog- 
ress and civilization to the very heart of the 
wilderness; and it is Uncle Sam’s duty to foster 
and encourage these nurseries of national pros- 
perity, as a wise and loving father would help 
and commend the sons whose noble and self- 
reliant efforts inspire his loftiest pride and sin- 
cerest approval, for the honest industry of these 
children will go on for time unlimited, building 
monuments to his honor and glory. 

But we reach our destination at last, and bid- 
ding good-bye to the friends who have been the 
companions of our way, once more we take up 
our existence among the busy haunts of men. 











“GOD KNOWS.” 


By L. R. B. 





OWN to the rocky shore they come to claim 
their silent dead, 
Clotted with foam from the briny sea, bathed 
in the sunrise red ; 


Fall on their knees and caress them, oh! this 
is the welcome home ! 

Tenderly kissing the dear ones raised from a 
watery tomb; 

Pressing the lips that are silent with the terrible 
silence of death ; 

Touching the dripping ringlets with the warm, 
delicious breath; 

Praying in wild devotion for one beat of the 
pulseless heart ; 

Pleading, in absent longing, for one whisper of 
love ere they part. 

Restlessly sob the waters as they beat on the 
rugged shore, 

Mournfully sigh the breezes with their burden 


of “ nevermore.” 
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Oh! the heartache, oh! the weeping, oh! the 
weight of human woe! 

Close your eyes, nor softly listen that its depths 
you may not know. 

See, they rise and cease their sobbing, and the 
dead are borne away, 

Slowly, reverently uplifted, carried through the 
perfect day. 

Only left there in the sunshine is a baby won- 
drous fair, 

Lying smiling ’mid the sea-shells with the sea- 
beads in its hair. 

Mother, are you sweetly sleeping far beneath 
the restless sea? 

Do you know your darling’s history is en- 


wrapped in mystery ? 
« * * * * 


In the west the sun is sinking, all its parting 
splendor glows 
O’er a grave where rudely written are the 


words: “God Knows.” 




















REBEKAH. 


HE sun hung low in the west, tinting the 

yellow walls of the houses of Nahor with a 
soft orange glow, and throwing out the shadows 
of the graceful palms in long and slanting lines 
upon the grass, that nowhere grew so green as 
around the edge of the well, about which they 
waved their feathery heads. Now was the even- 
tide, when forth from the Mesopotamian city came 


its daughters to draw the cool and crystal water. 
All kinds and sorts here clustered about the mossy 
stones, and gossiped and chatted in that old 


time no differently than in the present. Dark- 
eyed daughters of Israel, with their picturesque 
garb, strangers from other lands, camels with 
their burdens, and tinkling bells, all combined 
in forming a picture of the Orient; but among 
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this motley crowd was a group that excited 
more comment than any other, from the air of 
well-conditioned station that they bore about 
them. Numbers of servants, a long line of 
camels adorned with elaborate trappings, were 
commanded by a man of stately presence, who 
now prostrated himself in evident offering of 
prayer. At length he arose and stood gazing 
about with an air of questioning scrutiny, when 
down through the throng, who stepped aside to 
let her pass, came the tender-eyed Rebekah, 
daughter of Milcah, the wife of Nahor. 
Eagerly pressing forward to meet her came the 
stranger; lowly he bent before her with an en- 
treaty for “water.” The large, lustrous eyes 
smiled back with a serious grace, the pitcher 
was lowered and filled, and with a delicate 
courtesy held to the lips of the thirsty stranger. 
After the master came the camels, each long- 
nosed, sleepy creature draining deep draughts of 
the crystal water offered by the same free hand. 
Then the man said naught, hut wondering, took 
of his store “a golden ear-ring of half a shekel 
weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gold,” and inquiring her 
name, was straightway led to her father’s house, 
and was bid to enter by Laban, her brother, 
with all the whole-souled hospitality of the 
East. Then the man stood up and refused to 
eat ere he had done the errand of his master 
Abraham, and he told how that his master 
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bound him by an oath that he should go into 
his own old country of Mesopotamia, and there 
among his brethren find a maiden that his son 
Isaac might take to wife—a maiden who was 
willing to leave all and follow him to that other 
one who waited for her; how he that day, a 
stranger in a strange land, had prayed that the 
God of his fathers would give him a sign to 
guide him in his choice, and marveling much, 
had found his prayer swiftly answered by the ap- 
pearance of Rebekah. Would she go with him 
unto his master, Abraham, to be the cherished 
wife of his son, Isaac; and Rebekah, answering 
the question, looked up with modest grace, and 
casting fearlessly her future happiness on her 
choice, made answer, “I will go.” Then the 
servant of Abraham gave thanks to his God that 
his master’s errand was so well accomplished, 
and, opening his stores, attired the maiden 
in costly raiment and jewels and departed, 
taking with them her sister and nurse; and 
Rebekah journeyed forth from among her people 
ladened with their blessing, for her kinsfolk 
said, “Thou art our sister; be thou the mother 
of thousands of millions, and let thy seed pos- 
sess the gate of those which hate them.” Thus 
went she forth in all her grace and tender 
beauty—Rebekah, the dark eyed, the future 
mother of a wonderful race, to meet her lord in 
the fair green fields of distant Canaan. 


SONNET. 
By A. W. Lane. 


SUMMER evening, cloudless, calm and still ; 
Deep in the west lingers a sunset glow, 
Else all were gloom ; from yonder grove-crowned hill, 
Long, ghost-like shadows reach the vale below ; 
Like shadows of the shadows come and go 
Memories, dark-framed in setting of the night ; 
They crowd upon me, weird and wild—but lo! 
Over the tree tops see the welkin bright 
With worlds of stars, and, fraught with purer light, 
Nearer, methinks, than any of the rest, 
Serene and calm, greeting my eager sight, 
Emblem of Hope, the star thou lovest best ! 
No longer wears the gloom a look of dread ; 


Dark though the night be, there is light o’erhead! 














THE FLOWERS OF THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


By H. Marta GEorRGE. 


OETS worship beauty, and so they have 
given flowers their adoration. Since Sap- 
pho sung of the rose, and the royal poet of Israel 
of the lily of Sharon, the disciples of the muse 
have been profuse in their allusions to these 
royal children of Nature. They have a place 
in literature more prominent than any other 
inanimate thing, and their pure beauty and 
odorous fragrance gleams and breathes along 
the pages of almost every great poet. The old 
English poets, in particular, make delightful 
mention of flowers; in fact, it is almost like 
reading a floral lexicon to glance over Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, so often do 
they allude to the budding beauties of these 
gems of the mead and the garden. 
In the “Tale of Sir Thopas,” Chaucer, in 
speaking of the forest through which the knight 
rode, says: 


“There springen herbes grete and smale, 
The licoris and the setewale, 
And many a clove gilofre, 
And nutemeg to put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale, 
Or for to lay in coffer.” 


“Setewalé” is better known to us as valerian, 
which grows with equal facility in the rich bor- 
ders of the parterre or in the dry crevices of 
old walls; “clove gilofre,” or gillyflower, is the 
Caryophyllus hortensis. Less graceful than the 
rose, less superb than the lily, it has a splen- 
dor more durable, and offers all the year its 
beautiful red and pyramidal flowers, which 
always diffuse an agreeable odor. 

The same Sir Thopas bore a tower upon his 
crest, 


“ And therein stick’d a lily flower,” 


doubtless as a symbol of purity. In the 
“Knight’s Tale” we have exemplifications of 
the custom of gathering and wearing flowers 
and branches on May Day, when Emily, “doing 
observance to May,” goes into the garden at sun- 
rise and gathers flowers, 


“ Party white and red, 
To make a sotel garland for her head ;” 


and again, when Arcita rides to the fields 


“To make him a garland of the greves ; 
Were it of woodbine or of hawthorn leaves.” 


The poet summons up a charming picture of 





some of the old customs in “The Court of Love,” 
and the very lines breathe of spring and scented 
flowers : 


* And forth went all the court, both most and least, 

To fetch the floures fresh, and branch and bloom ; 

And namely hawthorne brought both page and 
groom, 

With freshe garlands party blue and white, 

And then rejoiced in the gute delight, 

Eke each at other threw the floures, 

The primrose, the violet, and the gold bright.” 


The daisy seems to have been Chaucer’s 
favorite flower, and he never loses an opportu- 
nity of praising it. References to it occur through 
all his poems. In the “ Legend of Good Women” 
we find this allusion: 


“ Save, certainly, when that the month of May 
Is comen, and I hear the fowls sing, 
And that the floures ginnen for to spring, 
Farewell my book and my devotion, 
Now have I then such a condition, 
That above all the floures in the mede, 
Then love I most these floures white and rede, 
Such that men calls day’s eyes in our town.” 


Inthe same poem he speaks of the queen whose 


“White crowne was y-maked all, 
For which the white crowne above the greene, 
Made her like the day’s eye for to see.” 


Elsewhere he says: 


“But for to look upon the day’s eye 
That men by reason welle it calle May, 
The day’s eye, or else the eye of day, 
The empress and the flour of floures all.” 


The spring was a favorite season with the old 
poets. Their spirits were full of music, and 
they never sung fuller or more melodiously than 
then. And after the damp and sodden winter 
what a spring it was! What a new, fresh, 
bright world had dawned! How green and fair 
their bonny England! All the birds came back, 
and in full song, the trees bursting into leaf, the 
fields greener than ever seemed fields before, 
every orchard and garden rosy and purple with 
apple blossom and lilac, hedge-rows snowy with 
white thorn, and along every bank and lane, in 
every copse and meadow, such a prodigal out- 
blooming of flowers !—the spring flowers that the 
old poets loved so well, and which through 
them we know as we do our own arbutus and 
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a 
violets, our dandelions and buttercups, Daflo- 


dil, 


“ That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes ;” 


anemones and wild hyacinths, that are like azure 
harebells for blueness; “ bold oxlips, and the 
crown imperial; lilies of all kinds;” columbines 
and orchis; roses and eglantine; the “yellow 
cowslip, and the pale primrose” of Milton’s 
“ May Morning Song,” and all the lovely blos- 
soms of that sweet time, 


 Whon daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And ouckoo-bude of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” 


Spenser, in “The Shepherd's Calendar,” sings 
musically of the May and the first flowers of 
apring ; 

“Is not this the merry month of May 

When love-lads masken in fresh array? 
Youth's folks now flocken in everywhere, 
To gather May baskets and smelling brere, 
And home they hasten the posts to dight, 
And all the kirk pillars, ere daylight, 
With hawthorn buds, and sweet eglantine, 
And garlands of roses and sops-in-wine,” 


And again 
“ Bring hither the pink and purple columbine with 
gillyflowers; 
Bring coronations, and sops-in-wine, worn of para- 
moure; 
Strow me the ground with daffa-down-dillies, 
And cowslips and king cups and loved lilies, 
The pretty paunce, 
And the chevisanee, 
Shall matoh with fair flower délice,” 


“ Sops-in-wine” was a flower resembling a 
carnation in color, but differing in smell and 
classification. The “paunce” was the pansy, 
which is derived from the French name, pensie 
—thought. Shakespeare in Romeo and Juliet, 
says, “ And there are pansies, that’s for thought.” 
It is also known as heart’s-ease. 

The eglantine, or wild-brier rose, more com- 
monly called sweet-brier, has ever been con- 
sidered the poet’s flower. Its fragrant leaves, 
and fair, delicate blossoms have won many 
compliments from admirers, Shakespeare, in 
Midsummer Night's Dream, mentions it among a 
whole list of choice flowers. He makes Oberon 
say: 

“T know a bank whereon wild thyme blooms, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 
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And in Cymbeline, Arviragua, aa he gazes on the 
breathless body of Imogen, whom he supposes 
dead, compares her sweet breath to the fra- 
grance of the eglantine: 


“ With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lnok 
Tho flowor that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The asured hareboell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 
Outawootoned not thy breath,” 


The daffodil (Narcissus major) is generally 
found double in gardens, and is a superb flower, 
It was evidently considered a kind of lily by 
early writers, and the name is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Dis’s Lily, as it is the flower sup- 
posed to have been dropped from the chariot of 
that god in his flight with Proserpine. It is 
one of the earliest of the spring flowers, and, in 
The Winter's Tale, Autolycus sings : 


“When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh, the doxy over the dale; 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year, 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale.” 


The great master who wrote so frequently 
and so well of flowers pays his tribute to the 
more common kinds. Perdita, in The Winter's 
Tale, says to Polixenus: 


“ Here's flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And, with him, rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. You are very welcome.” 


Spenser, in his “Muiopatmus, or the Fate ot 
the Butterfly,” enumerates the same flower in 
some very pretty lines: 


“The wholesome sage and lavender still gray, 
Rank-smelling rue and cummin good for eyes, 
The roses reigning in the pride of May, 

Sharp hyssop good for green wounds’ remedies, 
Fair marigolds, and bees-alluring thyme, 
Sweet marjoram, and daisies decking Prime: 


“ Cool violets and arpine growing still, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galing ale, 
Fresh costmary, and breathful camomill, 
Dull poppy, and drink-quickening setuale, 
Vein-healing vervain, and head-purging dill, 
Sound savory, and bagil hearty, hale, 
Fat colworts, and comforting perseline, 
Cold lettuce, and refreshing rosmarine, 
And whatsoelse of virtue, good or ill, 
Grew in this garden.” 


“ Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long: 

Grace and remembrance be to you both,” 
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says Perdita, in T'he Winter's Tale. These 
herbs still grow in the old-fashioned gardens, 
and were used by our grandmothers to lay in 
chests and drawers to keep the linen pure and 
sweet, 

In superstitious ages the vervain was not only 
used in religious ceremonies, but was thought to 
possess the power of repelling witches and en- 
chantments. In ancient times, the ambassadors, 
or heralds-at-arms, wore crowns of vervain when 
they went to denounce war or give defiance to 


their enemies, Says Drayton: 


“A wreath of vervain heralds wear, 
Amongst our garlands named, 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 
Offensive war proclaimed.” 


Shakespeare mentions the buttercup as the 
cuckoo-flower in King Lear; 


“ Nettles, cuckoo flowers, 
Darnell, and all the wild weeds,” 


The buttercup and the cowslip may be “only 
weeds” in the farmer’s eye, but they are true 
flowers; and Milton celebrates the latter on 
more than one occasion in his lyrical poetry: 


“ Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,” 


The amaranth is one of the latest gifts of 
autumn, and even when dead its flowers retain 
their rich searlet color. The ancients associated 
it with supreme honors, choosing it to adorn the 
brows of their gods. Milton, in his gorgeous 
description of the Court of Heaven, mentions 
the amaranth as being interwoven in the diadem 
of angels: 
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“ With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold; 

Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon, for man’s offense, 

To Heaven removed, where first it grew, then grows 

And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of 
Heaven, 

Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream 

With those that never fade.” 


Strangely in contrast with the style and the 
fancies of Milton and his predecessors, are the 
productions of the generations of poets who 
immediately succeeded, No one ever loved 
Nature more devotedly than Chaucer did, and 
he often described her in her various moods, 
dwelling with enthusiasm “on the forest-music 
of an English landscape,” with its rippling 
water, rustling leaves, singing birds, and open- 
ing flowers, Spenser and Shakespeare had a 
passionate love for beautiful scenery. Milton’s 
and Drayton’s verse is full of allusions to the 
varied charms of Nature. But for sixty years 
after the Paradise Lost, the sylvan goddess was 
neglected and had comparatively few wor- 
shipers. 

With Dryden began the artificial school of 
poets. Instead of loving communion with Na- 
ture we have misanthropic descriptions of so- 
ciety, sparkling satire, good-natured criticism 
of the follies of the day, indoor life in the city, 
Lamplight usurps the place of sunlight, and the 
gayeties of the town are sung to the exclusion 
of the quiet charms of country life. “The 
soft, blue sky did never melt into their hearts,” 
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By MarGaret B. Harvey. 










OW little we know of 

the commonest 
things around us! This 
is not an original remark 
—oh! no; but it strikes 
us with all the force of 
originality, when we acci- 
dentally pick up something that we have seen almost 
every day of our lives and suddenly discover that it 
is very different from what we had always supposed 
it to be. How many of us really know what grass 
is? But do we not all think we know? 

Probably nine out of ten of us think of grass as 
consisting of tiny green blades merely, which, collec- 
tively, form the vivid robe of earth. But who thinks 
of this robe as really a vast forest, composed of myriads of sepa- 
rate trees—a forest as truly so, the plants as literally trees, as 
the gigantic bamboos of the tropics? Size is often an insignifi- 
cant factor in a given result. 

Nor does the popular mind readily take in the idea of variety 
in grasses. But the grass family constitutes an immense order, 
distributed over nearly all of the known world and containing 
some of the most useful and beautiful plants recognized by botani- 
cal science. Among the best known representatives of the tribe 
are the bamboo, the Indian-corn, the cereals generally, the grace- 
ful Pampa grass, and the many varieties which form our annual 
hay-crops. 

A grass is distinguished by its reed-like, jointed stem, its 
sheathing, bladed leaves, and its feathery blossom. It may be a 
new idea to many that a grass bears a flower, but it does—just as 
real a flower as the rose or lily. To be sure, grass-flowers are 
generally green and inconspicuous, but there is a reason for this. 
Grasses are so abundant that they seem to constitute a relief, a 
background, for brighter bloom—so quiet-tinted blossoms for 
grasses are quite in accordance with the idea of harmony. Large 
trees also usually bear modest flowers, perhaps for a similar 
reason. The divine Artist paints just as a human artist ought, 
according to the same rules that painters have labored from 
time immemorial to discover. 

Of late years artists have found out that grass-flowers—spikes, 
tassels, plumes, feathers, call them what you will—are exceedingly 
graceful. Who could invent anything more elegant than the 
blossom of corn, oats, or Pampa grass? Perhaps these will one 
day have their recognized place in art, as well as the lotus of 
Egypt, the iris of France, or the thistle of Scotland. 
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The grasses belong to the great order of en- 
dogens, or inside growers, distinguished by reed- 
like stems and straight-veined leaves. This 
order includes the palm, the sedge, the lily, and 
the orchid families—all curious and beautiful. 
Gray enumerates, in his list of the Graminee, 
or grasses of the Northern United States, sizty- 
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siz genera and two hundred and fifteen species, the 
greater part of which are so common as to be 


found everywhere. The best known of these 
are timothy, fox-tail, red-top, meadow-grass, 
wild-oat grass, and sweet-scented vernal grass, 
the last of which gives the familiar odor of 
“new-mown hay.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUMES. 


OST of us have long been familiar with 
chrysanthemums, that is we knew they 
blobmed the latest of all our garden flowers, 
sometimes lasting until Christmas Day; that 
they were distinguished by a pleasant, peculiar 
scent, which has been happily defined as a 
“ clean, Quaker-like smell ;” and that they were 
closely allied to the dandelions and thistles. 
Some of us even knew that the original chrys- 
anthemum was almost identical with our com- 
mon ox-eye daisy, which has also been recently 
distinguished by a mild “craze” of its own. 
But not until we saw the gorgeous Japanese va- 
rieties did we begin to realize the wonderful 
possibilities of our floral friend—we knew it as 
interpreting its name of “golden flower,” which 
is what chrysanthemum literally means, and we 
knew that some of its relatives indulged in 
flowrets of creamy white and dull red. The 
“porcupine ” was indeed a revelation to us. 
Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
live in or near Philadelphia, and went to Horti- 
cultural Hall, Fairmount Park, met with this 
awakening three years ago, when about one 
hundred and eight varieties of chrysanthemums 
were placed on exhibition, and first attracted 
public attention to the flower in this country. 
The whole conservatory presented one’mass of 
bloom through all the tones and tints of white, 
red, and yellow, as many as a dozen shades 
being seen in one flower. No description can do 
justice to the protean forms assumed by these 
three principal colors—or two, white, strictly 
speaking, being no color, but only pure light. 
Chrysanthemums there were of pearl, cream, 
ivory, snow, and all the accepted gradations 
in white; in all the pinks, crimsons, and 
scarlets of seashells and sunsets; in all the 
metallic tints of golds and bronzes—besides, 
fairly rivaling all the characteristic warm hues 
of the floral world generally. Few are yet 
ready to believe that yellow is the most beauti- 





ful of all colors, but the rage for chrysanthe- 
mums is rapidly teaching the lesson. Like 
orchids, chrysanthemums will have nothing to 
do with blues. 

The chrysanthemum is a native of China and 
Japan, and is the national flower of both coun- 
tries. It has long been cultivated, and all the 
now recognized varieties were developed from 
the original: plant resembling the daisy. The 
first specimen seen in Europe was a dull red 
one, and was imported by the Dutch in 1795. 
A few yellow varieties were then introduced, 
but not until 1845 did the chrysanthemum be- 
come generally known in England. From the 
few varieties then obtained the number has in- 
creased to hundreds, Salter, of Paris, enumer- 
ating more than a thousand. The Japanese and 
Chinese chrysanthemums are still very beauti- 
ful, but it is said that the English, French, and 
American horticulturists have advanced con- 
siderably beyond the Oriental cultivators, and 
that the finest specimens yet seen have been 
produced in our own country, particularly in 
and about Philadelphia. 

MENTAL suffering is a prerogative of great- 
ness, and there lies an exquisite joy at its core, 
for everything has its compensations, Nerves 
such as these can thrill with a high happiness, 
that will sweep unfelt over the mass of men. 
Thus he who is stricken with grief at the sight 
of the world’s misery—as all great and good 
men must be—is at times lifted up with joy by 
catching some faint gleam of the almighty pur- 
pose that underlies it all. So it was with the 
Son of Man in His darkest hours; the Spirit 
that enabled Him to compass out the measure of 
the world’s suffering and sin enabled Him also, 
knowing their purposes, to gaze beyond them ; 
and thus it is, too, with those deep-hearted 
children of His race, who partake, however 
dimly, of His divinity—H. Riper Hacearp, 





A GYPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 


By M. C. L. A. 
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ELLING her fortune !— 
[ Rosiest palm all crossed with gold, 

Fairest hand, with jewels flashing, 

All my wealth you hold; 
For his heart lies in your clasping, 
Safe, for all your careless grasping 

Fingers slight and cold.] 
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Telling her fortune !— 
[Needs there gypsy’s second-sight, 
Lines within her palm to trace here, 
Read her future right ? 
For her proud ancestral towers 
Frown down on this tent of ours, 
Crossed with golden light.] 

















Telling her fortune !— 
[Gold to gold, the whole world knows: 
Noble maid to noble lover, 
Nightingale to rose. 
If we weeds by roadside springing, 
Hear the nightingale’s charmed singing, 
Not for us it flows.] 


THE RETURN 


By Mary A. 


HE “far West” is a term growing rapidly 

obsolete, since the progress of scientific in- 
vention has annihilated distance. Even the 
whole round earth is too small nowadays to 
afford an absolutely sure hiding-place for the 
man who, by reason of sorrow, fear, or guilt, 
would fain lose his own individuality, either 
amid the solitudes of nature or the more over- 
powering loneliness of throngsof men. The 
drop of water merges into the ocean, but the 
perfect sphere of every human experience is 
inclosed by a wall infrangible and incompres- 
sible by any natural or spiritual dynamies. 
Nevertheless, under certain conditions, the in- 
stinct of flight has always been—will always be— 
strong with men. 

In the years of which I am to write, it was 
comparatively easy to pass, at least temporarily, 
out of the range of former experience and from 
the knowledge of natural associates. 

If one had told Paul Girton, on that evening 
when he set off for a stroll with his friend, Eric 
Vandenberg, along the secluded river road, 

. which wound in many a sinuous curve through 
the green valley, that, scarcely two hours there- 
after, he would be flying, a homeless criminal, 
blood upon his hand and the mark of Cain 
upon his soul, with the single, frantic purpose 
to be 


“ Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world” 


of his old, happy innocence, he would have 
laughed to scorn the prophet of such inconceiva- 
ble disaster and disgrace. 

How terrible was the actual ruin can only be 
understood by a glance at the man’s previous 
history, standing in relief against the blackness 
of that single night. From hischildhood, Paul 
Girton had been envied by all his fellows. No 
veritable fairy god-mother could” have been 
more lavish than was nature at his birth. But 
when beauty, wealth, and love were laid in the 
lap of the child, there was none to mark the one 
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Telling her fortune !— 
[Steady, beating heart of mine, 
As upon jis arm she leaneth, 
With that smile so fine.] 
Crossed with gold, my bonny lady, 
All your fortune’s told already : 
All Love’s gifts are thine, 


OF AN EXILE. 


P. STANSBURY. 


fatal gift which went with them, like the “sin- 
gle rift within the lute,” or “little pitted speck 
in garnered fruit.” Unless—God help him !— 
he should gain, some day, the control of a tem- 
per swift as lightning, hot as lava, irresistible 
as the cyclene, the princely child would be no 
master, but a slave! Nurses and tutors might 
smile at the swift outbursts of passion, which, 
passing as swiftly, left all serene behind. Only 
his mother, with the prophetic instinct of love, 
and a sword piercing through her soul, once 
whispered, “ My son, I fear you may some day 
do a murder!” 

How the echo of those low-spoken words 
rang through his memory like a thousand 
thunders, when he saw before him that night, 
the pallid, blood-stained face of his friend, up- 
turned in the moonlight; rigid and awful. He 
scarcely knew then, nor could he recall after- 
ward, how the quarrel had begun—the few hot 
words—the sudden blow dealt all too surely 
with the walking-stick he chanced to carry— 
and this! He threw himself upon the senseless 
body, he tore away the clothing to feel vainly 
for some motion of the heart, he called upon 
the name of his victim in a tone whose agony 
might almost have awakened one already lying 
in his grave. In vain!—there was neither 
answer nor breath nor motion. 

Paul Girton was no coward. It was-not from 
prison or the gallows that he fled, but from the 
face of his wife. If love be an illusion, he, at 
least, had never awakened from the dream. To 
him Rosamond embodied all truth, purity, and 
beauty—being only less than an angel because 
humanly more dear. Tosee her head bend, her 
cheeks blanch, the clear lakes of her eyes freeze 
with the icy horror of his crime, that, at reese 
was a hideous impossibility. 

With his awful secret. ghastly in the moon- 
light behind him, he went on through the cool 
summer night. His brain whirled with ‘the 
effort to comprehend his situation. At one 
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moment he could have laughed aloud, so in- 
credible a thing it seemed that he, Paul Girton, 
should have killed a man, and that man Eric 
Vandenberg, his friend; the next, every sen- 
sitive fibre of his being thrilled at the memory 
of the mute, incontrovertible evidence of those 
staring, lifeless eyes. Through all the turmoil 
of his brain his limbs kept up their automatic 
motion—the long, swinging strides of the trained 
athlete. 

The gray dawn was just creeping into the sky 
as he drew near an obscure country railway sta- 
tion, twenty miles away. Except a few birds 
chirping in the tree-tops, no living creature 
seemed to be astir. Light puffs of smoke curl- 
ing upward from a thicket some paces back from 
the grassy roadway attracted his attention, 
which, through all his agony, was curiously 
alive to every smallest detail of the landscape. 
Stealthily approaching, he saw a man lying in 
a heavy drunken sleep beside a smoldering fire. 
A disorderly bundle of clothing, apparently in- 
tended as a pillow, but from which his head 
had helplessly slipped in his unconsciousness, 
lay beside the ill-favored tramp. With a sud- 
den impulse, born rather of instinct than reason, 
Girton threw off his own clothing and replaced 
it by the ragged overalls and blouse. He re- 
membered afterward the shivering recoil of his 
flesh from contact with the soiled, ill-smelling 
garments, and the half-amusement with which, 
even at that moment, he contemplated the 
agreeable surprise which awaited the sleeper’s 
awakening. His metamorphosis had been made 
none too soon, for a distant whistle announced 
the approach of the emigrant train, which, by 
some chance, he had known to be due at that 
hour. The shrieking engine, greeted by a 
single, sleepy station-master, paused but a mo- 
ment, and, almost unnoticed, Girton clambered 
on board a coach, found for himself a narrow 
niche amid the crowded, sleeping humanity, 
and felt himself at the end of life—all the noble 
and beautiful order of his past turned to a howl- 
ing chaos before him; and, in fact, the clew of 
the changed clothing being, strangely, never 
taken up, he, then and there, disappeared from 
the world which had known him as perfectly as 
if the earth itself had swallowed him up. 

It is no part of the plan of this brief record 
to trace in detail all the torture of his soul dur- 
ing the two years of wandering that followed. 
Such a study of morbid psychology is too pain- 
ful for voluntary contemplation. The interested 
reader has only to dip the brush into the lurid 
colors of his own imagination to complete the 
sorrowfui picture, 

Vice, the resource of lower natures in similar 
circumstances, was impossible to him, not sim- 
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ply by virtue of his inherent nobleness, but of 
unswerving loyalty to the love from whose em- 
bodiment he fled. Though he might never look 
upon her face again, the kiss which Rosamond 
had left upon his lips sealed them forever from 
pollution. He longed for death, yet, despite all 
his unused hardships, life was strong in him. 

He forced his canoe against the tawny cur- 
rent of the Yellowstone; he ronmed with In- 
dian buflalo-hunters over the “Bad Lands,” 
whose strange, scarred formations—the puzzle 
of geologists—were but a type of the upheaval 
and ruin of his own life; he followed the “ cow- 
boys” with their cattle over the ranches, whose 
acres of grazing-land spread like the illimitable 
sea, 

Absolutely without fear of the rough com- 
rades with whom he lived, neither was he with- 
out friends. The men to whose half-brutish 
level he never “talked down”—to whom he 
would give his last crust without grudging, yet 
with whom he would not drink or gamble—even 
these did homage to that fine charm which had 
given him such easy supremacy in his own 
world, 

Still westward he went, driven by the lash 
of an unresting remorse. The rugged passes of 
the mountains opened before him with the illu- 
sive promise of a refuge to which he never 
came. Upward he climbed from the fertile 
valleys, walled with green slopes broken here 
and there by bluffs of jutting sandstone; over 
low ridges splendid with golden masses of the 
dwarf sun-flower; past the belt of cedar and 
spruce, girding the precipitous cliffs; among 
the rocky fastnesses of the pine-woods, where 
roaring torrents leaped over shelves of basalt 
into the darkness of fathomless depths; beyond 
the timber-line into a region of bare rocks, red 
and purple against a silvery background of yet 
loftier peaks and spires, whose snowy summits 
bade defiance to mortal escalade. 

Amid such ineffable loveliness of nature he 
struck pick with the miners into the great 
treasure-house of the Rockies, welcoming the 
hard, unaccustomed labor, which seemed, some- 
how, to sweeten a little the bitterness of the 
bread he ate. 

To the solitary camp there came one day a 
strange visitor—a wandering preacher, long- 
haired and burning-eyed, who would have been 
a “crank” in the parlance of these days. His 
very unlikeness to all familiar types gained 
from the miners a rough tolerance of his mis- 
sion, and evening found card-tables deserted for 
the little, rocky amphitheatre which served as 
an improvised. auditorium. 

Girton lay alone upon the hard floor of a 
tent. He had felt ill all day. At times a 

















strange dizziness had overpowered him, and he 
had involuntarily raised his hand as if to pluck 
away the tight band which seemed pressing 
upon his brain. His head whirled with the 
yain effort to sleep, while through the canvas 
wall he heard the monotonous rise and fall of 
the preacher’s voice, interrupted by occasional 
bursts of irreverent laughter, growing, however, 
less frequent with the increasing fervor of the 
sermon. As the tones became more impas- 
sioned, the words, at first indistinct, grew clear 
to Girton’s ears. 

“ What saith the word to you men, who have 
brought your sins into afar country? ‘Can any 
hide himself in secret places that I shall not 
see him?’ saith the Lord. ‘Do not I fill heaven 
and earth ? saith the Lord. Though these rocks 
should totter and fall upon you, can they cover 
you from the fuce of Him who sitteth upon the 
throne? though these chasms swallow you up, 
could not His hand draw you from the depths? 
Men! men! hear me! The burden of your 
souls is upon me! Return! repent! restore! 
Give your bodies to be burned, that your souls 
perish not! ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay!’ 
saith the Lord. Wait not for His terrible 
day!” 

The echoes of the wild, penetrating voice 
rang weirdly among the rocks, and the ghostly 
face of the rising moon peered from behind a 
cliff through the open door of the tent. Im- 
pelled by an irresistible horror, Girton stag- 
gered dizzily to his feet, but scarcely had he 
reached the group outside before his unsteady 
footsteps failed altogether and he fell fainting 
upon the ground. The spell of the preacher 
was broken, and a half dozen pairs of kindly 
hands were outstretched to lift the unconscious 
man. 

“ He’s well knocked up, for a fact !” announced 
one of the men, known as “ Doc” by his mates, 
with his fingers on the sick man’s wrist, “and 
in for a good, long lay-off, or I’ll give up my 
sheep-skin! Say, men, what’s to be done with 
him ?” 

“Mother Margaret !” answered three or four 
voices at once. For, wonderful to relate, there 
was a woman at Lone Camp—the sweet-faced, 
silver-haired Moravian mother of “ Dutch 
John,” who had come up from .a little settle- 
ment in the valley to nurse her boy, stricken 
with fever. He was past danger now, but the 
mother, loth to leave him, lingered still. 

So to “ Mother Margaret’s” tent they carried 
the homeless wanderer; and there, through long, 
weary days and nights, she cared for him ten- 
derly as could that “mother” or “ Rosamond,” 
by whose names he called her in piteous inter- 
change through the delirium of his fever. 
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The gentle old nurse wondered silently at 
her charge. In her own land, she had learned 
the birthmark of the “gentleman,” and the 
fine, white line left where the thick hair had 
been shaved from the sun-burned forehead, the 
delicate veins of the temples, the slender, 
shapely hands—all were signs which she un- 
derstood. 

“ Ach Gott’ she sighed, “it must be that at 
home there are hearts to break !” 

The struggle was long and doubtful, but 
youth triumphed, and Girton came slowly back 
to the life he scorned. 

Lying pale-faced and hollow-eyed upon his 
pallet he told one day in mother Margaret’s 
ears all his pitiful story. Her tears dropped 
softly on the pillow as she listened, but there 
were none in Girton’s eyes. 

“Tell me, mother,” he said, in a slow, calm 
voice, “shall I go back? ‘You understand what 
that means—for her, ten-fold disgrace and 
grief—for me, a prison and a felon’s death. 
Tell me, I say! Shall I go?” 

His large eyes were fixed upon her face with 
a gaze that seemed to read her soul. 

“Lieber Himmel!” she cried, in an agony. 
“T cannot answer that! Let me pray!” 

She cast herself upon her knees. Her whole 
frame rocked with the agony of her supplication. 
Gradually the sound of her stifled sobbing 
ceased, and when she arose, there was a message 
in her face. 

“Listen!” she said. “Life—death—that is 
nothing! The right—that is all! Trust the 
dear God, and go!” 

The waiting look upon his features relaxed. 

“You are right!” he said; “I will go— 
mother!” 

The old Moravian woman stooped and kissed 
his lips. 

The returning exile had small need of dis- 
guise as he drew near at last the end of his 
long and toilsome journey. The stooping figure, 
the coarse, travel-worn garments, the thin feat- 
ures partially concealed by the long, unshorn 
beard—how different all from the young, joyous 
manhood which had clothed him when last. the 
door of his home had closed behind him! He 
had not meant to look upon that home or Rosa- 
mond, but going straight to the officers of jus- 
tice to deliver himself up for the murder of his 
friend. But as he approached (the last weary 
miles, like many others, being made on foot), 
the longing to look once—but once—upon his 
darling’s face overpowered his resolution. 

How familiar was every lineament of the quiet 
country landscape! Over this winding road 
he had driven with Rosamond in the tender 
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summer twilight; from the glassy depths of 
yonder still pond he had pulled for her the 
lilies she loved, while she sat in the boat stern 
sweeter and fairer than any lily that ever grew; 
along that shining iron track they had flashed 
tozether on that wedding journey which seemed 
now a part of some blessed pre-existence. 

The house came in sight at last—its octagonal 
tower and quaint gables embowered in the 
clustering foliage of the oaks and elms in whose 
shadows he had played in boyish innocence; 
the home of a long line of ancestors, whose 
honored name it had been reserved for him to 
blot with the first foul stain of disgrace. He 
knew the sheltered path behind the hedge at 
the foot of the garden. Could he not steal on 
unobserved, and, hiding himself in the shadow, 
watch for some visible sign of that beloved 
presence without which all this familiar beauty 
was but a soulless void? A thought struck him 
with cold horror. Suppose, after all, that she 
had died—slain by his crime! 

He took off the coarse shoes from his feet 
that he might step more softly; he drew near 
the arbor whose sheltered seat was canopied 
with climbing roses. Suddenly he stopped, 
gasping for breath, the veins swelling in his 
temples. 

It was Rosamond whom he saw, clad in a 
black dress, relieved by no trace of white, the 
wan thinness of her slender throat painfully 
apparent in its sombre setting. She was lean- 
ing fast asleep upon the cushions, the long, dark 
lashes sweeping her pale cheeks, and her sweet 
lips parted in a tired curve, like those of a 
grieved child. But in her arms—O God! be 
merciful! that such mortal conflict of joy and 
agony could rend a human soul—slumbering, 
like herself, he saw a little child! 

He moved not so much as a finger, he scarcely 
seemed to breathe, yet some swift, psychic 
message flashed from his own to the soul of the 
sleeper. In a moment, without start or cry, she 
opened her eyes. Yet she was not fully awak- 
aned ; the outward sense recognized his pres- 
ence, but the soul wandered still in a half- 
dream. A strange, solemn peace stole into her 
face. 

“Tt was true, then, that you were dead!” she 
murmured, every low word distinct to his 
strained ear. “I have come to you at last, 
Paul—darling !” 

It was too much, and a cry of anguish broke 
from his lips. The weakening chains of slum- 
ber parted at the sound; she sprang erect, with 
one arm holding the child to her breast, and 


reaching the other toward her husband with an 
inarticulate cry of delight. 

“Paul! Paul !” 

The wretched man fell upon his knees. 

“Rosamond !” he cried, “forgive me! God 
knows I never meant to come, but I was too 
weak! I hungered so for one more look!” 

“Never meant to come—to me—and the 
child—our son—our little Paul! See! he is 
like you! I have taught him your name!” 

“O my love! have mercy! i am come to look 
on you but once before I go to my death! Do 
not touch me. Murderer that I am, God knows 
I never meant to harm him! I was beside my- 
self; I did not know that I had struck until I 
saw his dead face. O God! I see it now!” 

She laid the child, still sleeping, gently down, 
and with noiseless, flying steps she reached his 
side. He felt her soft hands on his bowed head, 
and then—had he filled the measure of his 
crimes by driving her mad at last ?—she 
laughed, a low, clear laugh of pure joy. 

“Paul! my husband! look yonder !” 

Dumbly he obeyed her words and motioning 
hand. 

A carriage was just driving slowly into the 
avenue. In it sat a lady and a gentleman, 
whose face, bent toward his companion, was 
still in shadow. Something in the poise of the 
head and the outline of the shoulders made 
Paul’s heart stand still. The horse started res- 
tively, and the driver, turning to lay a firmer 
grasp upon the loosened reins, showed him the 
living face of—Eric Vandenberg! ‘The trees, 
the sky, the summer garden, Rosamond’s face, 
swam dizzily before him, and he knew no 
more. 

When he recovered from his long swoon he 
was in his own chamber. By some strange 
sense, he knew himself to be lying there before 
his stiffened lips could make any outward sign. 
The flutter of the muslin curtains in the gentle 
breeze, the faint odor of lavender from the cool 
pillow—how like Heaven it seemed! He opened 
his eyes upon them both—his wife, with the 
child clinging to her dress, and his friend. 

It was to Eric that he turned. His wan lips 
strove to shape a word, but Eric laid his hand 
upon them. 

“There is nothing between us, Paul—now nor 
ever.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes 
with a long, meeting gaze of ineffable repent- 
ance and forgiveness, and then, and not till 
then, Paul Girton took his wife and child into 
his arms. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“MIPSY!” I muttered to myself, with a scorn- 

ful glance and a strong feeling of disgust, 
as I hurriedly passed him by. Such would be, 
I suppose, the almost invariable exclamation of 
a young man whom circumstances combined 
with taste to keep in the path of strictest tem- 
perance, on seeing an elderly and prosperous- 
looking gentleman lurching unevenly along a 
street in the city between four and five o’clock 
one damp February afternoon. “Tipsy!” I 
said, and passed on; yet, though so sad a spec- 
tacle had neither pleasure nor interest for me, I 
turned, after I had gone a few steps, to look 
once more at the supposed inebriate. That one 
glance showed me that my hasty judgment of 
his condition had been as unjust as it was un- 
charitable. That look of pain and distress, 
those starting eyes, the heavy beads of perspi- 
ration on the brow, were due, not to intoxica- 
tion, but to illness. As I looked at him, he 
stumbled, tottered on a step or two, and would 
have fallen had I not, in two hasty strides, 
reached his side and caught him in my arms. 
A large envelope, apparently containing some 
heavy document, fell from his nerveless hand 
at the moment of his collapse. I picked it up 
and hastily thrust it into the pocket of my 
overcoat, still supporting my helpless burden. 
The act was instinctive, almost unconscious, and 
no sooner done than forgotten; and the next 
moment my mind was wholly occupied with an 
appeal to ene of the many young men who were 
hurrying by—as I myself had been, to catch 
the train at Broad Street—to expend a few 
minutes in calling a cab for me and the unfor- 
tunate man who had so suddenly become my 
charge. 

I drove him to the nearest hospital and left 
him there, stating, in a few words, the little I 
knew of his sudden attack and the chance which 
had thrown him on my protection. 

“Tt is apoplexy,” said the house-surgeon, in 
whose care I lefi him. “ Doubtless he is some 
speculator who has risked too much in a shaky 
company, and whose head has given way under 
the shock of losing his money. We have cases 
like that here pretty often, especially in times 
of long-continued depression of trade. Will 
you wait and see if he has on him a visiting- 
card or anything bearing his name and ad- 
dress ?” 

I declined to stay longer than was necessary, 
for I had promised to spend that evening with 


my fellow-clerk, Atherton, and did not want to 
be late for my engagement with the lad, for 
whom I had a sort of elder-brotherly affection. 
But I promised to call at the hospital next day 
and inquire for my protégé, and departed, the 
richer by what I suppose would be regarded as 
a virtuous action, and the poorer by the eighteen- 
pence I had paid for the cab-fare. 

It now seems to me to have been despicably, 
ludicrously selfish to have thought so little ot 
the fate of the man I had left in such danger- 
ous plight at the hospital, and so much of that 
expenditure of eighteenpence. I hope that I 
am not naturally a miser, yet I fear some nig- 
gardly instincts were dawning in me at that 
time, as, indeed, is almost inevitable in a young 
man who, having passed his early years under 
the shadow of that most wearing of sorrows— 
debt—is desirous of not merely living within, 
but effecting some savings from, an income of a 
hundred and twenty pounds a year. I recall 
now that I determined to do without tobacco 
for a week; and with this resolution in my 
mind, I hurried to the Broad Street Station, en 
route for Atherton’s lodgings in Camden Town. 

I could not have told at that time what at- 
tracted me so strongly to Gerald Atherton, any 
more than Olivia could have explained the pro- 
phetic fascination which drew her to Viola. But 
there was an atmosphere of youth and freshness 
about the boy—he was the youngest of all the 
clerks in our office, a bright-eyed lad, not yet 
eiglteen—that had a refreshing influence on 
me. I was not old myself—just twenty-four— 
but eight years’ life in a City office, coming after 
a boyhood which had had many of the anxie- 
ties of middle age, made me feel almost patri- 
archal compared with my joyous and inexperi- 
enced junior. There was, too, a similarity in 
the circumstances of our lives which tended to 
friendship. 

“Only, you know, Langham,” said the boy 
one day, early in our acquaintance, when we 
were speaking on the subject, “my responsi- 
bilities are greater than yours; I have May to 
look after. A sister is a great anxiety, and 
when she happens to be your twin-sister, you 
feel that you are in a special way bound to take 
care of her.” 

“ Where is your sister now ?” I asked. 

“ Not far away. She is companion to an old 
lady at Hampstead. That’s why I live in Cam- 
den Town, because it is comparatively near; 
and I can go occasionally to see May, and even 
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sometimes have a visit from her at my lodg- 
ings.” 

“Companion to an old lady!” I repeated. 
“That's a dreary life for a young girl.” 

“May doesn’t seem to dislike it; and Mrs. 
Bowden treats her very kindly. The plague of 
her life is the continual espionage of the old 
lady’s relations—or rather her dead husband's 
relations; she seems to have none of her own— 
who are quite convinced that my poor little 
sister’s courtesy to her employer—she hasn’t it 
in her to be uncivil to a boa-constrictor, the 
little darling!—is inspired by mercenary mo- 
tives. That annoys her; but as we are two 
young people alone in the world, without a 
penny except what we earn, we must put up with 
disagreeables— May, with the suspicions of those 
greedy waiters on dead men’s shoes; and I, with 
getting the blame of everybody else’s blunders 
as well as my own. Really, the undeserved or 
only half-deserved scoldings I get sometimes 
irritate me fearfully—and then at times I feel 
I’d do anything for a good game at cricket. I 
don’t think I could bear it all, if you didn’t 
stand by me, Langham.” 

“Who wouldn’t stand by a manly boy like 
you, Gerald !” I protested, laughing. 

“ Boy, my friend!” cried Gerald, with one of 


those bright, merry glances, accompanied with 
an upward toss of the head, which always came 
upon me with the effect of a sunbeam—“ boy, 


indeed! I am a City man, sir, and demand to 
be spoken to with respect!” 

“ Moreover,” I went on, “the circumstances of 
your early life are so similar to those of my own 
childhood that I felt interested in you as soon 
as I knew them. My widowed mother, like 
yours, wore out her life in a long struggle with 
poverty, and died just when I was about to 
cease being a burden to her. The only differ- 
ence is that my mother was doubly overweighted 
by having to pay off debts of my father’s youth, 
contracted before he ever met her.” 

“Did not your father’s family take the re- 
sponsibility even of those?” 

“No,” I replied. “My grandfather, after 
bringing up his son to no profession, and en- 
couraging him in extravagance, cast him off on 
his marriage with a penniless girl, and left him 
to sink or swim as best he could. I imagine 
that my father cannot have been possessed of 
much moral courage, or he would not have sub- 
mitted to live on the earnings of my mother’s 
music-teaching. But he had never been accus- 
tomed to work, and his health was bad. He 
died when I was three years old. Then my 
mother made an appeal to my grandfather to do 
something for me, if not for her, or at least take 
the responsibility of those few hundred pounds 
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of debt which he could have paid without feel- 
ing himself a whit poorer, but which formed a 
millstone round her neck. But the rich Liver- 
pool merchant, who was ready to subscribe lay- 
ishly to ostentatious charities, refused to help 
his daughter-in-law by a penny, and refused in 
such a letter! My mother never showed it to 
me, but I found it in her desk after her death. 
I keep it still, and to this day my blood boils if 
I read its insulting words.” 

“ And did your grandfather never soften ?” 

“He gave no sign of it; and on his death he 
left all he possessed to my aunt, my father’s 
half-sister.” 

“ And she?” 

“T confess,” said I, “that she did make some 
advances toward me, but they came at an un- 
lucky moment. My mother had just died; and 
from the letters I found after her death I had 
learned for the first time with what cruelty she 
had been treated. Besides, I had lately obtained 
my first situation, and was disposed to be ag- 
gressively independent. So I declined my 
aunt’s invitation to visit her with a rudeness 
which no one would be guilty of but an inex- 
perienced boy at the age when he is most desir- 
ous of being thought a man.” 

“T suppose that was the end of it all ?” 

“Not quite. Six months later, after I had 
come to London, I received another letter from 
my aunt, in which she stated that she had in- 
tended to adopt me and make me her heir, if I 
had not so insolently rejected her friendly over- 
tures; but that I need no longer hope for any- 
thing from her, as she was about to be married 
shortly. And she added—rather vindictively, 
I thought—that as her future husband was con- 
siderably younger than herself, he would prob- 
ably survive her and inherit all her property. 
I fancy she thought to excite in me an avari- 
cious regret for my previous coldness; but in 
truth, my only idea was that in making her be- 
come the wife of a man much her junior, spite 
and loneliness were combining to lead her into 
a great folly; for, as she was considerably older 
than my father, she must by that time have 
been quite a middle-aged woman, and I sus- 
pected the youthful husband of fortune-hunting. 
That was the last I ever heard of my only sur- 
viving relative. I don’t know what name she 
bore after her marriage, nor even if she still 
lives. I stand quite alone.” 

“Poor old man !” said the boy, affectionately. 
“Rich as you are—from my point of view, for 
your salary is twice as large as mine—I am 
better off than you. I don’t stand alone; I 
have May.” 

“T should think a sister was only an addi- 
tional anxiety,” I replied. 















“True; but still there’s.a selfish comfort in 
the thought that somebody cares for you. At 
least, I like it. I’m a sentimental sort of ani- 
mal, who likes being petted—not a calm, self- 
contained creature like you.” 

I doubt if I deserved Atherton’s epithets. I 
felt very lonely at times, and the boy’s affection 
—for he was sincerely attached to me, and had 
a refreshing un-English readiness to display his 
attachment—was charming. I told him more 
of my history and feelings than I had ever be- 
fore confided to any one; for he was as sympa- 
thetic as a woman, while possessing a discretion 
reputed to be rare among feminine creatures. 

In truth, I was greatly attached to Gerald, and 
I was quite distressed this afternoon at the 
thought of being late for my engagement with 
him. It was his birthday, and we were to take 
tea together at his lodgings, and then go to the 
theatre, and I feared that my delay might inter- 
fere with our plans. 

But it was another and more cheerful acci- 
dent than that of being late that was to prevent 
our occupying the pit at the Lyceum that night. 
I had expected to see Gerald’s face looking for 
me from the window of his sitting-room as I 
approached the little street with the long name 
—Mount Edgcumbe Terrace—where he resided ; 
but I was surprised, and for the moment be- 
wildered, to find two faces gazing with interest 
at my approaching figure—two faces so alike in 
feature and coloring, that, though a moment’s 
reflection convinced me that they must belong 
to Gerald Atherton and his twin-sister, I could 
not have said which of them was my friend’s. 
Each had the same bright, laughing, dark-blue 
eyes, the same short, curling, dark-brown hair, 
the same contour and expression, and at this 
moment the same merry and mischievous smile. 
I thought I had never in my life seen a prettier 
sight than these two joyous, youthful figures 
standing side by side. 

“Confess, Langham, that you didn’t know 
which was who, when you saw us just now,” 
cried Gerald as I entered the room. 

I admitted that [ had been puzzled for the 
moment; “though,” I added, “I am sure that a 
longer glimpse would have enabled me to dis- 
tinguish Miss Atherton from you.” 

“Yes,” returned Gerald, “I know that my 
poor little sister is only a plain-looking likeness 
of my bewitching self, that could not deceive 
any one for more than a moment.” 

Miss Atherton made a little moue of protest 
at her brother as she said: 

“Mr. Langham only means that the stool on 
which I was standing, to make me look as tall 
as you, was so shaky that I shouldn’t have been 
able to keep on it a minute longer.” 
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Then I tried again to utter a complimentary 
remark, which Gerald again appropriated, 
whereupon we all laughed and were friends at 
once. 

I had known nothing of the effect of a 
woman’s presence in the house since I had been 
old enough to appreciate it; it was therefore a 
revelation to me to note how May Atherton 
glorified that dingy parlor in Camden Town. 
As she moved to and fro, making the tea-table 
in some nameless way a thousand times more 
attractive thun the landlady knew how to do, 
my eyes followed her with a persistence which 
would have been embarrassing to her had she 
been troubled with the least degree of self-con- 
sciousness; but of all the women I have ever 
known, May Atherton was the most completely 
free from vanity and all the faults that accom- 
pany it. At present her thoughts were occupied 
solely with the pleasure of being in her brother’s 
society, and the desire to make things brighter 
for him and his friend, whom, for Gerald’s sake, 
she accepted as her friend also. 

“T really feel as if I knew you quite well, 
Mr. Langham,” she said, “for Gerald has spo- 
ken to me often of you; and I am so glad to 
feel that my boy has a good, thoughtful friend, 
older than himself, to advise and help him.” 

The motherly air with which May uttered the 
last words sat prettily if strangely on her ex- 
treme youth, and, indeed, between the pair of 
children there were a hundred touches of recip- 
rocal tenderness and protection which were 
very pleasant to look at, though they made me 
feel very lonely and a little envious. Not that 
I had any cause to feel neglected; for Gerald 
and his sister united in making much of me— 
he for my own sake, she for her brother's sake. 
Only for your brother’s sake were you so kind 
to me then, sweet May; afterward it was, I 
hope, for a more personal reason ! 

I could spend much time in describing that 
happy evening; but perhaps, repeated to less 
sympathetic ears, the wit might not seem so 
witty nor the wisdom so wise as they did to us. 
At last, however, May said with a sigh that she 
must go home; and Gerald proposed that I as 
well as he should escort her to the door of the 
* ogress’s castle.” ‘ 

“But you must not call Mrs. Bowden an 
ogress,” protested May, laying a hand upon her 
brother’s shoulder; “she is very kind to me. 
Was it not thoughtful of her to let me come and 
spend this evening with you, because I had 
mentioned a week ago that it was our birthday ? 
She is always so much interested in what I say 
of you—and she likes to hear about you, too, 
Mr. Langham,” added the girl, turning to 


me. 
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“About me!” I repeated. “How does she 
know of my existence ?” 

“Oh! I have mentioned your name often, in 
speaking of Gerald and his friends, and she fre- 
quently questions me about you. I suppose 
she likes you for Gerald’s sake, and Gerald for 
mine.” 

“ Don’t deceive yourself, mademoiselle,” inter- 
rupted the irrepressible Gerald. “Her liking 
for you is the mere anticipation of the passion 
that will fill her when she sees me. She cares 
for you only as Olivia did for Viola before she 
saw Sebastian.” 

How had the boy hit upon that comparison ? 
I had conversely been thinking for three hours 
past that my liking for Sebastian had been the 
mere anticipation of my love for Viola! 

At her brother’s words, May laughed and 
shook her head. “ Don't you deceive yourself, 
dear. There is no rival to ‘dear Henry’ in 
Mrs. Bowden's heart.” 

“ Who is ‘dear Henry’ ?” I asked. 

“The late Mr. Bowden, and the one vexation 
of my life.” 

“ How can that be, if he is dead?” 

“ Alas! he has left innumerable relatives, who 
haunt his widow and sing his praises. They 
profess to be actuated only by exceptional devo- 
tion to his memory and by affection for his 
widow ; and I suppose it is only the natural per- 
versity of my soul that reminds me of the fact 
that Mrs. Bowden is very rich and has no rela- 
tives of her own. Perhaps it is their strong and 
very plainly displayed jealousy of my supposed 
influence over my employer that makes me 
think so uncharitably of them.” 

“ And does Mrs, Bowden believe in their pro- 
fessions ?” 

“T don’t know; but she is a very shrewd old 
lady ; and I suspect her of finding some pleasure 
in giving each of ‘dear Henry’s’ relatives in 
turn the impression that he or she is to be her 
heir, and then dashing their hopes to the 
ground. To-day she has delighted her hus- 
band’s brother, and will doubtless drive all the 
other relatives to despair, by giving him Mr. 
Bowden’s favorite seal, a thing she cherishes 
greatly. This is Supposed to be almost equiva- 
lent to making a will in his favor. I suppose 
it’s malicious,” said May, with one of her bright- 
est smiles, “but I can’t help getting some fun 

out of it too. You see, she has expressly stated 
that she has no intention of dividing her prop- 
erty; one individual is to inherit all, so the 
anxiety of each is intense, though concealed. I 
really think the only relief they all have from 
their dissimulated hatred of each other is their 
open hatred of'me.” 


“Poor little girl! How can even the most 
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prejudiced of fortune-hunters hate you? It is 
hard to bear,” said Gerald, tenderly, taking his 
sister’s hand in his. 

But the shade which had for a moment dark- 
ened her face vanished as she saw it reflected in 
his. “That is only a little trouble, dear,” she 
said, gently, “so little, that if had any harder 
ones I should not notice it; and by way of 
compensation, I'am sure that Mrs. Bowden her- 
self really loves and trusts me.” 

We were very merry as.we walked up to the 
old house in Well Walk, Hampstead, where 
Miss Atherton lived. A pretty, picturesque 
place it seemed in the dim spring moonlight ; 
and May grew quite animated in telling me of 
the quaint relics of past centuries which sur- 
vived beside the modern comfort of its furnish- 
ing. The path between the garden door and 
that of the house had been covered with glass 
and made into a conservatory, where even at 
this early time of the year flowers and rare 
ferns spread their leaves. Gerald and I watched 
May pass within the door, feeling—at least I 
did—like Moore's unfortunate Peri to whom the 
doors of Heaven were shut. At the inner door 
she turned and waved her hand, sending a smile 
of farewell down the flowery vista. Then she 
disappeared, and suddenly the night grew 
darker. 

I had all this time—so selfish a thing is pleas- 
ure!—forgotten the unfortunate gentleman 
whose sudden illness I had witnessed; but as 
Gerald and I were walking down Haverstock 
Hill, after parting with May, the thought of 
him suddenly came to my mind, and at the 
same moment I recollected the packet I had 
picked up and put in my pocket. I narrated 
the incident of the afternoon to my friend, and 
went back with him to his rooms to examine 
the thickly-filled envelope which had come into 
my possession. There was on it neither address 
nor other superscription ; one side was soiled by 
falling in the mud of the street; on the other 
was a large seal in red wax, on which I de- 
ciphered, in old English characters, the letters 
H. L. B., below a mailed hand holding a dagger, 
and above the motto, “What I hold, I hold 
fast.” 

I determined to take the packet to the hos- 
pital next day, when I should go to inquire for 
the invalid, and either give it to him, or, if his 
condition rendered him incapable of taking care 
of it, intrust it to the house-surgeon. It was 
not permitted to me to fulfill my intention. 
When, after my day’s work, I went to the hos- 
pital, I found that the patient in whom I was 
interested had been removed. 

““We found: out his name and address from 
some letters in his pocket,” said the house-sur- 























geon, “and sent a message to his family. His 
son came immediately and removed him.” 

“ What is the name ?” I asked. 

“JI forget. Collins or Cotton, or something 
like that; but I can’t speak with any certainty. 
He was a solicitor, I remember.” 

“Ts not his name on the hospital books?” 

“No. He was here so short a time, that it 
was never entered ” 

“ How very unfortunate!” I exclaimed. 

“Why? Was it of importance that you 
should see him?” asked the house-surgeon, an 
easy-going and careless youth, who had evi- 
dently felt hitherto that my interrogatories were 
tiresome and unnecessary, but was now roused 
to attention by the fervor of my tone. 

“Tt may be of considerable importance to 
him. He dropped a packet, apparently con- 
taining documents, when he fell yesterday. I 
picked it up, and forgot to deliver it to you 
when I left him in your charge. It may be 
essential to him to regain immediate possession 
of it.” 

The young doctor was sufficiently interested 
now, but he could do nothing; he had no certain 
recollection of anything connected with his 
patient. I was forced to content myself with 
leaving with him my name, Richard Langham, 
and the address of Messrs. Hamley & Green, 
in whose employ I was, that he might refer to 
me if any inquiry was made about the packet. 

I doubted not that I should within a few days 
be relieved of the charge of it; but days and 
weeks passed into months, and that sealed 
envelope remained in my possession, and lay 
like a undeserved burden on my conscience. 


CHAPTER II. 

I CALLED at the hospital twice or thrice, to 
see if any inquiry had been made for the mys- 
terious and irritating parcel which I had so un- 
wittingly appropriated on the 24th of February. 
I looked in the newspapers for advertisements 
of lost documents; I even myself advertised my 
possession of a sealed envelope, of which I gave 
as elaborate a description as so simple an object 
permitted. All in vain! Nobody seemed to 
want the packet, and it remained an unclaimed 
foundling on my hands. 

We discussed the question of my duty in the 
matter in full conclave. (It was about this time 
that “full conclave” began to mean, as it has 
now done for many years, the conference of Ger- 
ald, May and myself.) We could come to no 
decision. Gerald thought I should insist on 
leaving the envelope at the hospital, and trust- 
ing to chance and the authorities there for its 
restoration to the owner; May, being of the true 
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blood of Eve, was of opinion that I ought to 
open the packet, and by study of the con- 
tents, find out what I should do; while, for 
my own part, I inclined to what is termed 
“masterly inactivity.” 

The truth is, that I have an exaggerated, 
almost superstitious idea of the sanctity of seal- 
ing-wax. No one, in these days of gummed en- 
velopes, seals a letter without a special intention 

of keeping its contents secret; and the use of 
the elaborately engraved stamp seems to me not 
more of a safeguard against idle curiosity than 
an appeal to the honor of any one for whose 
perusal the packet is not intended to leave it in- 
violate. This was the argument I used to my 
dear fellow-judges; and, strange to say, support 
of it came from a very unexpected quarter. 

May was in the habit of narrating to Mrs. 
Bowden the incidents of Gerald’s life and mine. 
The harmless gossip seemed to give pleasure to 
the poor old lady, whose personal intercourse 
was limited almost wholly to what she held with 
greedy and self seeking “ connections”—*“ not 
relatives,” as she frequently wrung their hearts 
by telling them; and we had no reason for de- 
siring secrecy. To her, then, was repeated the 
story of the mysterious packet; she was much 
interested in it; and May reported her advice 
to me next time we met at Gerald’s lodging. 
(It was strange with what frequency these meet- 
ings occurred ; but it was stranger still, consider- 
ing how often I visited Atherton, that I should 
occasionally have missed his sister. Soon after 
this I managed to get apartments in the same 
house, so that I had as large a share of May’s 
society when she came to Camden Town as her 
brother had.) It was in these words, May said, 
that Mrs. Bowden had given her adhesion to my 
opinion: “Tell Mr. Langham that it is never 
safe, from however good a motive, to tamper 
with a sealed document. Whoever does so, is 
liable to be accused of having forged the paper 
which he presents as authentic.” 

“Surely not, if the document does not affect 
his interest in any way,” said May. “A man 
commits forgery only to benefit himself; and it 
is quite impossible that the contents of this 
packet, whatever they are, can have anything 
to do with Mr. Langham.” 

“Tmprobable, child; not more than that; 
nothing is impossible.” . 

“Then I went on with the book I was reading 
to her,” said May, in repeating the conversation 
to me; “but I don’t think she listened. At 
least her eyes were twinkling all the time, 
though it was quite a serious book, and in the 
middle of one very grave passage she laughed 
aloud. I stopped in surprise, and then she 
asked me if I was sure that I had described the 
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seal correctly. I assured her that I had given 
your description of it word for word, at which 
she laughed again, and said ‘Poor George’ I 
wonder if she meant Mr. George Bowden ; but 
I don’t see what he had to do with the matter. 
Then she repeated her warning about breaking 
seals, and bade me be sure to convey it to 
you.” 

“Tt is very considerate of Mrs. Bowden,” I 
said, in some bewilderment; “but 1 cannot 
imagine why she should be so much interested 
in the matter. Is she at all—queer?” 

“She is eccentric, certainly; but not in the 
least mad, if that is what you mean. She has 
heart-disease, I believe; but her mind is all 
right, indeed particularly acute.” 

-“ Why, it’s simple enough,” interposed Ger- 
ald. “Mrs. Bowden hasn’t an amusement in 
the world except teasing her relatives, and she 
gets tired of that sometimes. But now chance 
informs her of a curious accident ; and the little 
possibility of mystery and romance about it ex- 
cites her, just because her own life happens to be 
free from either. It’s as good as a novel to her 
at present ; but if the dénowement doesn’t come on 
quickly enough, she’ll lose interest in the mat- 
ter, and soon forget all about it. She cares 
merely for the sensation.” 

But Mrs. Bowden’s interest in the unclaimed 
packet and in its unwilling possessor was curi- 
ously deep and persistent. 

“She asks far more questions about you than 
about Gerald,” said May to me one fortunate 
half-hour when her brother had left me to be 
her escort to church. (Her employer managed 
very frequently to dispense with her attendance 
on Sundays, and thus made the day one of ten- 
fold happiness to us.) 

“Then I hope you strain your conscience, and 
speak well of me in your replies?” 

“ T say just what I think of you,” she answered, 
very demurely. 

“ And that is—?” I asked. 

“That you are Gerald’s friend.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Ts it not enough ?” 

“No—not nearly enough. Do you not like 
me for my own sake as well as for Gerald’s? 
It isn’t for his sake that I love you, May, and 
I shall not be content till you care for me for 
myself, independently of Gerald’s friendship.” 

“You want a great deal, Mr. Langham,” she 
said, keeping her eyes turned away from me. 

“Do I want too much—more than you can 
give me?”—Silence for a few moments.—“ An- 
swer me, May. I must know the truth, whether 
it is good or bad. Do I ask for more than you 
can give me?” 

Another pause, a short one; then came the 
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sweetest whisper I had ever heard: “ No;” and 
I am afraid the Vicar of St. Barnabas had two 
very inattentive listeners that evening. 

What days of planning and projecting fol- 
lowed! We meant to be very prudent and do 
nothing rashly. Marriage was impossible at 
present; but some day, in two or three years, 
when my salary should reach the princely sum 
of a hundred and fifty pounds a year, we would 
form a little home and Gera'd would live with 
us. Meanwhile, the most rigorous economy was 
to be observed ; every penny saved brought that 
little home a shade nearer. 

Mrs. Bowden soon found out what was meant 
by the tiny pearl ring on May’s finger, and 
proved a most sympathetic confidant. 

“But I don’t mean to alter my will in your 
favor, remember,” she said to my darling, in her 
sharp, abrupt way. ‘That would be too much 
bother; and besides, my property will fall into 
the hands of a good man who will not fail to 
provide for you.” 

May thought of Mr. George Bowden, and 
mentally doubted the accuracy of this last state- 
ment. She made no remark, but Mrs. Bowden 
guessed the tenor of her thoughts. 

“You don’t agree with me, I see,” she said; 
“but you'll find out that I have said too little 
of his care for you. But you must not leave 
me, child. I have grown to love you, and I 
shall not need your service long.” 

“You don’t feel worse, I hope, dear Mrs. 
Bowden ?” 

“Worse or better, little May, as you choose 
to read the meaning of the words, but assuredly 
not far from the end. And since it is so, you 
will, I think, gratify a caprice of mine. I want 
to see your lover. Ask him to come up some 
evening, and let me have a few minutes’ con- 
versation with him.” 

Of course, I went. Gerald had occasionally 
gone to see his sister; but hitherto I had had 
no right to cross the portal of Mrs. Bowden’s 
house, and I was not without some curiosity to 
see the amiable ogress who was May’s mistress. 
My first impression was a confused one of hav- 
ing seen her before—long ago, when she was 
younger and more gentle than now; but I could 
in nowise: affix either date or place to the 
memory. It was vague, yet ineffaceable. Our 
conversation was eccentric to the point of dis- 
courtesy. 

“You seem interested in my appearance,” 
Mrs. Bowden said, after a very curt greeting. 

“ Your face is familiar to me,” I replied; “I 
think I must have seen you before.” 

“No, you haven’t,” she returned, in a tone 
that forbade further assertion of the point. 

After a pause she said: 
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“So you are going to make an imprudent 
marriage, like your father.” 

I fired up at this. 

“Tf T win as good a wife as my father did, I 
shall consider myself guilty of no:imprudence,” 
I said. 

“You are young and foolish. Money is a 
good thing.” 

“Yes, but only one of many good things. If 
I can have the others I’ll dispense with it.” 

“You'll find it difficult. If your father had 
not been so great a fool as you, you would have 
been a rich man to-day.” 

“In that case I might never have met May, 
so I’m betteras I am. But tell me, madam, did 
you know my father?” 

“Yes, before you were born. Don’t question 
me on the subject. I’m tired now; go away. 
Jl see you again another time—perhaps—I 
don’t know.” 

I was at the door when Mrs. Bowden spoke to 
me again. 

“You have not broken the seal of that 
packet, I hope?” 

“No/? 

“Don’t do'so. It will be asked for some day, 
and it may be for your profit that the seal is 
intact. You may go now. You're a good lad, 


and I am pleased to think that you will be 


May’s husband.” 

I felt strangely curious about the eccentric 
old lady, and hoped that she would again com- 
mand in her imperious fashion that I should 
visit her. But it was not to be. Little more 
than a week had passed, when May came to 
Gerald’s rooms, weeping and with all her little 
possessions. Mrs. Bowden had been found dead 
in her bed that morning; and befure noon Mr. 
George Bowden, in his self-assumed capacity of 
executor, had turned my poor little sweetheart 
out of the house. 

I said some harsh things about this greedy 
and self-seeking man, and gave expression to 
some unkindly wishes about his inheritance of 
his sister-in law’s property ; but I did not guess 
what a strangely complete punishment his ra- 
pacity was to receive. 

Ten days had passed since Mrs. Bowden’s 
death. May was domiciled in my apartments, 
which I had vacated for her, and was trying to 
obtain daily teaching. I was accompanying my 
hurried dinner at a City restaurant by a yet 
more hurried study of the Daily Telegraph, when 
my eye was caught by the following advertise- 
ment: 

“ Lost, on the 24th of February, by a gentle- 
man since deceased, a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the Will of Mrs. Anne Bowden, of Well 
Walk, Hampstead. Any one bringing the same, 
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or giving information by which it may be re- 
covered, to Messrs. Godding & Son, Solicitors, 
Bedford Row, E. C., will be rewarded.” 

Fora moment I perceived nothing more than 
that the will of May’s Mrs. Bowden was miss- 
ing; but immediately the conviction rushed 
upon me that this which was advertised for was 
my packet, the mysterious envelope, the posses- 
sion of which had for four months—it was now 
June—been so irritating to me. Could it be 
possible that the two documents were the same? 
and that Mrs. Bowden had been aware all the 
time that it was in my hands, yet had made no 
effort to regain possession of it or to restore it 
to her solicitor, who had originally been des- 
tined to keep it till it was wanted? It seemed 
wholly unlikely; but the eccentricity of the 
dead lady’s character made it not impossible; 
and if so strange a coincidence really had hap- 
pened, her oft-repeated advice that I should not 
break the seal received a new importance. I 
could not delay investigating the matter. In- 
stead of returning to the office of Messrs. Ham- 
ley & Green, I rushed off to my lodging in 
Camden Town, took the packet from the desk 
in which it had been reposing so long, and hur- 
ried off to Bedford Row. 

Mr. Godding was engaged when I reached his 
office, and I was put into an ante-room to wait; 
but this was separated from the solicitor’s pri- 
vate room only by a not wholly closed door, and 
the voices of him and his client were raised to 
such loud altercation that I could not avoid 
hearing their words. 

“T tell you that you are making an unneces- 
sary fuss about this matter,” said one. “I have 
every reason to believe that my sister-in-law 
meant to leave her property to me; and in ad- 
vertising for this missing will and postponing my 
entrance into my inheritance, you are simply 
wasting time, and, I have no doubt, lining your 
pockets with my money.” 

“Your last suggestion is too absurd to be an- 
noying, sir,’ replied the other, evidently the 
lawyer. “Mrs. Bowden did not, you admit, 
definitely state that you were to be her heir; 
she merely told you on the 24th of last Febru- 
ary that she had signed a will and intrusted it 
to my father, who, as you know, was on that day 
seized with the illness which terminated in his 
death. You say that she ‘gave you to under- 
stand’ that this will was in your favor. That 
is a phrase which may mean much or little. 
May [ ask what, in this case, it does mean ?” 

“Tt means that she gave me the seal—my 
brother’s seal—with which she had stamped the 
envelope containing the will, and said to me: ‘I 
wish you to keep this as a means of verifying 
any document brought forward after my death 
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as my will. It will be genuine only if the im- 
pression of this seal is stamped upon the envel- 
ope in red wax.’ You see she was very accu- 
rate in her phrases. This is the seal, attached 
to my watchchain; I have never let it go out of 
my possession for a moment, night or day, since 
it was given to me; and I consider Mrs. Bow- 
den’s words to be conclusive evidence that I am 
her heir.” 

“No evidence at all, Mr. Bowden, not even 
strong presumption. As, however, this will is 
lost, my duty is plain—to make all possible 
search for it; and if, after all needful expendi- 
ture of time and trouble” (‘And my money,’ 
came a growl from Mr. Bowden), “it cannot be 
found, to try to obtain a decree dividing the 
estate between the nearest relatives of the de- 
ceased lady.” 

“Well, that’s me,” cried Mr. Bowden, with 
ungrammatical emphasis. 

“Wait a moment. You are not a relative at 
all, only a connection by marriage. The first 
step would be to look for heirs of Mrs. Bowden’s 
own family; and only failing the discovery of 
these could the property be divided between the 
next of kin of the late Mr Bowden, who are— 
not you alone—but you and your two sisters.” 

Thereupon, the unhappy would-be inheritor 
gave vent to a despairing ejaculation. 

Mr. Godding was beginning to expound the 
law of the question and the faint and expensive 
possibilities of obtaining a result favorable to 
his client’s wishes by appeals to various courts; 
while Mr. Bowden soothed his ruffled nerves by 
a muttered indulgence in promiscuous profanity, 
when it struck me that it was in my power to 
end the scene by announcing my presence and 
my errand. I had listened first with surprise, 
then with interest, lastly with amusement, and 
these emotions had prevented my realizing the 
influence I probably had over the discussion 
that was going on within. Now, however, with- 
out waiting till Mr. Godding should think him- 
self at leisure to receive me, I entered the room. 
I easily guessed that the hot and irascible-look- 
ing little man with the bald head was Mr. George 
Bowden; while the quiet, young-looking gentle- 
man, sitting in true legal attitude, with his 
elbows leaning on the arms of his chair and the 
tips of his fingers lightly pressed together, was 
the solicitor, Mr. Godding. Each looked up in 
annoyance at my unexpected intrusion, but an- 
noyance gave way to surprise and satisfaction, 
as I said: “I bring what I believe to be the will 
of Mrs. Anne Bowden.” 

The sight of an elderly man excited, hopeful, 
and impatient, is interesting and unusual. I 
had ample opportunity for observing the spec- 
tacle, as exemplified in Mr. Bowden during the 


next few minutes. Passing by his outstretched 
hand, I gave the packet to Mr. Godding, who 
examined the outside of it in leisurely fashion, 
while his client gazed at him with staring eyes, 
standing first on one leg, then on the other, and 
exhibiting a feverish anxiety that would not 
have disgraced a schoolboy. 

“Yes, this seal seems to correspond with that 
said to be on Mrs. Bowden’s will,” said the so- 
licitor at last. “ But, as you have the seal with 
you, Mr. Bowden, perhaps you will be so kind 
as to let us have an impression of it.” And he 
lighted a taper and pushed wax and paper to- 
ward the little gentleman, whose trembling 
fingers could scarcely detach the seal from his 
chain. The impression made proved to be 
identical with that on the envelope—the old 
English letters, H. L. B.; the mailed hand 
grasping the dagger, the motto, “ What I hold, 
I hold fast,” were unmistakably the same. Then, 
in reply to Mr. Godding’s questions, I briefly 
stated how it had come into my possession. 

“You are sure that it was on the 24th of 
February that you picked it up?” 

“ Quite sure,” I replied; for I recalled that it 
was the birthday of Gerald and May, and the 
day on which I had first seen my darling. 

“Your account of the manner of finding it 
exactly tallies with what we know of the way 
in which it was lost. My father, having Mrs. 
Bowden’s newly signed will in his possession, 
went to his stockbroker’s, where he heard some 
news about an investment in which he was in- 
terested that affected him greatly. That even- 
ing I received a message stating that he was at 
the London Hospital, and, on going there, found 
him just recovering consciousness. after an apo- 
plectic fit. I was told that he had been brought 
there by a young man, who had seen him taken 
ill in the street. This tends, I think, Mr. Bow- 
den, to prove the identity of this document 
brought by—you have not mentioned your 
name, sir—Langham, you say—by Mr. Lang- 
ham with the will we are in search of.” 

“ My dear Mr. Godding, nobody but yourself 
ever doubted that,” cried the impatient Bow- 
den. “ Pray, make haste and open the will.” 

“Patience, Mr. Bowden. For the sake of ex- 
pectant legatees, who may have less reason to 
be satisfied with the provisions of the will than 
you expect to be, it may be well to set down 
every proof of its authenticity. So, Mr. Lang- 
ham, I must ask you a few questions about your- 
self, in order to satisfy inquirers that the will 
has been found by a truthful and honest man.” 

Thus thwarted, Mr. Bowden tried to expedite 
the settlement of affairs by repeating my an- 
swers to Mr. Godding’s questions, with critical 
comments: 

















“Richard Langham, age twenty-four, clerk 
with Messrs. Hamley & Green—good firm, 
Hamley & Green, must get them to raise your 
salary—took the late Mr. Godding to the hos- 
pital—very Christian action—brought the packet 
to the hospital next day ; found the patient re- 
moved and could get no definite information 
about him; was told his name was Collins or 
Cotton—Cotton very like Godding; kept the 
packet unopened, that its authenticity might 
not be questioned if the owner was found— 
quite right, always best to restrain curiosity, 
besetting sin of youth; brought the packet 
here on seeing your advertisement—very sensi- 
ble and honest. And now, Mr. Godding, for 
my sake, open the will!” 

The little man’s voice rose to a scream of en- 
treaty as he uttered the last adjuration; but 
when the will was opened, there never were 
three men more surprised at its provisions than 
were the solicitor, Mr. George Bowden, and my- 
self, 

Mr. Godding looked over the will with that 
professional glance which takes in immediately 
all that is of moment in a document, avoiding 
the arabesques of legal phraseology, and then, 
turning to me, asked: “ What was your father’s 
name ?” 

I began to share Mr. Bowden’s impatience. 
It was quite incredible that there was any neces- 
sity for stating my long-dead father’s name in 
order to identify me as the finder of Mrs. Bow- 
den’s will. Nevertheless, I hid my irritation, 
and answered quietly: “ Richard Langham, like 
my own.” 

“ And your mother’s maiden name?” 

“ Marion Trench.” 

“Had your father any near relatives ?” 

“A step-sister, Anne, about ten years older 
than himself.” 

“What became of her ?” 

“T don’t know. About eight years ago, she 
married, and I have heard nothing of her since.” 

“You don’t know the name of her husband ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, it was Henry Leigh Bowden.” 

. “What!” The exclamation came not from 
me, but from Mr. Bowden, who began to suspect 
something sinister to his interests in the cate- 
chism I was undergoing. 

“Yes, Henry Leigh Bowden,” repeated the 
lawyer. “The deceased Mrs. Bowden, whose 
will you have been the means of restoring, was 
your aunt; and it is to you that she has left the 
balk of her property.” 

It was the howl of a wild beast, rather than 
any human cry, that came from George Bow- 
den’s lips as he heard these words, 

“It’s a lie!” he cried, rushing forward and 
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snatching the will from Mr. Godding’s hands— 
“a lie, a cheat, a plot, a swindle! The two of 
you are in league to keep me out of my rights. 
The will is in my favor; it must be!” 

But he was wrong. There, in as plain En- 
glish as the law can use, was the bequest by 
Mrs. Bowden of all she might die possessed of 
to “her nephew, Richard Langham, son of her 
brother, Richard Langham, who, in the year 
1850, married Marion Trench, and died at Low- 
borough in the year 1855.” Mrs. Bowden had 
made sure of the important dates in my father’s 
history, that there might be no difficulty in 
identifying her legatee. 

Once assured that his eyes were not playing 
him false, Mr. Bowden began to swear that the 
will was a forgery, of which I had been guilty 
in order to secure Mrs. Bowden’s money for 
myself. In vain I protested my entire igno- 
rance of the relationship between the dead lady 
and myself. 

“T don’t believe you are related; it’s all a 
fabrication. If you put these names in the will, 
of course you knew what to reply to Mr. God- 
ding’s questions.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “I couldn’t forge the 
impression of a seal which you had in your 
possession all the time.” 

“Hang the seal!” cried the little man. 
“What's a seal? A seal isn’t evidence. I swear 
that the thing’s a forgery, and I’ll contest it in 
every court in the kingdom.” 

“But if you do,” interposed Mr. Godding, 
“and though you should prove your case, you 
would not profit in the least. If this will isa 
forgery, we must assume that Mrs. Bowden died 
intestate, for any disposition of her property she 
may have had drawn up would now, in all prob- 
ability, be destroyed. In that case, all she pos- 
sessed will descend to Mr. Langham as her next 
of kin.” 

Mr. Bowden glared from one to the other of 
us with the fiendish impotence of a caged hyena. 
“You're both in the plot,” he snarled ; “ but I’ll 
fight it out. T’ll have justice, though it should 
cost me my last penny; and I won’t grudge it, 
if only I see you both doing penal servitude be- 
fore I die. I hope I shall! With this benevo- 
lent aspiration on his lips, Mr. Bowden departed, 
leaving me alone with the lawyer, and too be- 
wildered by the occurrences of the last half hour 
to be elated by my sudden good fortune. 

“Do you think he will carry out his threat ?” 
I asked. 

“Tt is most unlikely. Twenty-four hours’ re- 
flection will convice Mr. Bowden how unwise it 
would be for him to spend his own money with- 
out the hope of getting anybody else’s. You 
may rely on being undisturbed in your good for- 
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tune, And now, let me say how glad I am to 
make the acquaintance of the man for whose 
kindness to my poor father I have always felt 
grateful, and express my hope that | may enjoy 
the privilege of your friendship.” Before my 
dull brain could furnish any reply to Mr, God- 
ding's words, he spoke again: “ By-the-bye, 
there is in the wi!l, not a charge, but merely a 
recommendation that you should make some 
adequate provision for a Miss May Atherton, 
whom Mra, Bowden describes as her ‘beloved 
companion and adopted child,’ I hope you 
have no objection to doing so?” 

I blushed like a school-girl as I explained 
how I had already proposed to provide for Miss 
Atherton; and I think I may truthfully say that 
she has hitherto—and several years have passed 
since my aunt's death—been satistied with her 
share in Mrs, Bowden's property. 

We live in the house at Hampstead, and often 
speak of the strange woman who dwelt there 
before us and to whom we owe the comforts of 
our life. 

“Her heart was kinder and her conscience 








more acute than she would avow,” May declares, 
“ When she learned your history from me, Dick, 
she determined to atone to you for what your 
parents had suffered, and at the same time pun- 
ish the Bowden family for their unscrupulous 
fortune-hunting. I have no doubt she found a 
grim pleasure in knowing, as she must have 
done, that her will was in your hands, ready to 
descend like a thunderbolt on the heirs-expect- 
ant; and I think it was this knowledge that 
made her so earnest in her insistence that you 
should not open the envelope which contained 
it,” 

“T think,” adds Gerald, who, though he has 
lately taken a wife and a house of his own, is 
still emphatically one of us~—“I think the old 
lady must have got a great deal of satisfaction 
out of the anticipation of her brother-in-law’s 
disappointment, How she would have enjoyed 
being present at that interview in Godding’s 
office! Well, let who will grumble, we three 
have no cause to grieve over the contents of 
that wandering document—the Will of Mrs, 
Anne Bowden.” 


THE CHORAL IN G MINOR. 


By H,. 8. AtTWaTEr. 


ATHER MARTIN, the little Chapel-master 
and monk of St. Francis, stepping forth 
from the twilight of the cloisters into the shin 
ing sun, felt his soul thrill and burn with the 
beauty of the new-born day, and an ave broke 
from his parted lips as he drank in the verdant 
charm of the landscape upon which he gazed. 
From its commanding eminence the monas- 
tery overlooked broad fields and tree-clad val- 
leys; far away to the south stretched a lofty 
range of hills, while nearer at hand was spread 
a panoramic vista of peace and beauty, with 
bright lakes dimpling and flashing, and here 
and there a thin column of blue smoke trailing 
lazily through the summer air, disclosing the 
vicinity of human habitations. To the left lay 
rood upon rood of undisturbed forest and un- 
cultivated ground; no hand of man durst till 
this demesne, for it was the royal hunting- 
ground of Louis the Magnificent, and here wild 
animals lived and bred in peaceful security, 
working their ravages on the hardly earned 
crops of the neighboring peasantry, who, bro- 
ken on the stone of an enormous tyranny, had 
no redress on earth and scarce looked for aid 
from Heaven. 
This dark side, however, did not present itself 





to the mind of the little Chapel-master this per- 
fumed morning, for now the very heavens were 
kind, and lovingly bent down, taking all the 
world in their soft embrace, the birds trilled 
merrily forth, and the convent doves circled on 
sweeping wings around his head and plumed 
themselves at his feet. Swift gleams of brill- 
iant sunshine clothed their white wings with 
flashing radiance, and hoilyhocks and sweet 
wall-flowers lent their color and fragrance to 
complete the picture. Rows of pinks cast their 
spicy breath upon the air; small violets, sweetly 
shy, opened upon the fair world their eyes of 
blue, great pink and crimson roses blushed from 
amid their leafy robes of green, and mingled 
their perfume with the incense of lavender, 
thyme, and bergamot, penetrating to the senses 
from the garden of herbs carefully cultivated 
for use in healing simples and medicinal 
draughts. Trained against the wall and revel- 
ing in a warm southern sun were peach and 
apricot trees, bending with their weight of lus- 
cious fruit, and farther down the prim trimmed 
vines made amends for their stunted growth in 
an abundant harvest of purple and amber 
grapes, while golden brown bees, issuing from 
their hives of straw, commenced the business 


























of the day amid the honeyed treasures of fruit 
and flower. 

The gentle morning breeze lifted the scanty 
locks of the monk’s tonsure, and played caress- 
ingly across his forehead, his happy, child-like 
eyes lighting with a look of bright contentment 
as he stretched forth his hand and called to the 
doves. A plumy flock, they gathered close 
around him, hustling and pushing in soft and 
feathery haste to gain the seeds and grain he 
seattered forth by the handfuls. Two purple 
beauties, their spreading wings and puffed-out 
breasts gleaming with royal lustre, strutted and 
marched and cooed and bowed aguin, like to 
great gentlemen from the monarch’s court. A 
pure white bird, with ruby eyes, nestled softly 
down upon the shoulder of the little monk, and 
reaching up, Father Martin transferred him to 
the folds of his capacious brown frock, murmur- 
ing: 

“ Ah! Cocqueline, thou art so pure and white, 
and, like Our Lady, kind and gentle, thou shalt 
to the shelter of my heart, soft-feathered creat- 
ure. Alas! thou must not quarrel so,” he cried, 
starting forward and waving apart the purple 
braggadocios, who, having presented their chal- 
lenge, had come to closer and more threatening 
quarters. Up rose the whole flock with a soft 
whirl of downy feathers, and hovering at a safe 
distance for a few moments, settled back to their 
old spot, looking saucily and with wary eyes 
upon the little Father Martin. They ran hither 
and thither, pecking with many a dip of their 
broad tails.and flirt of their cunning heads the 
scattered grain, little heeding the reproof with 
which their almoner thus admonished them: 

“T see thou hast not yet been told of the 
blessed St. Francis, who loved ye all, ye feath- 
ered creatures, and as ye have not kept your 
spirits in right subjection, I will e’en now speak 
as did the blessed Saint himself. Dost thou not 
know, ungrateful brother birds, that God Him- 
self gave you all your downy dress of feathers 
and sent corn and grain for you to eat and clear 
and sparkling water for you to drink? Has He 
not given to you the pure, free air of heaven 
wherein to fly, thus granting you a boon He 
has denied to those created after His own 
image, for cannot ye soar up through the fleecy 
clouds close to the throne of the Blessed Child 
Jesus? Ye are ungrateful birds to be thus 
busied with your own base passions, forgetting 
your Creator and friend? And have not all the 
saints befriended ye, for did not the blessed 
St. Nicholas prefer to die rather than partake 
of your tender meat, and stretching out his fail- 
ing hand over the dish containing your poor 
plucked bodies, recailed you to life and happi- 
ness yet once again? Nay, pretty ones, I will not 
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chide you more, for ye are the birds of the 
Blessed Virgin Mother and know no better ;” 
and stepping forth with light and happy foot, 
the good Father tripped along the trim border 
of the fish-pond, teeming with the finny creat- 
ures there fed against the monastery fast-days. 

One by one the doves dispersed to sun them- 
selves upon the straw-thatched columbarium, 
and from all sides the signs of waking life made 
themselves heard. 

Slowly the great white wings of the mill 
moved and shivered in the light; lazily it 
stretched up its broad, gaunt frame, as though 
loth to part with its restful repose; but, as the 
breeze struck it with impatient fingers, it an- 
swered with a leap to the awakening summons, 
and danced its dizzy waltz, with clatter of wheel 
and whir of chaff and mealy dust. 

Brown-frocked monks, with shaven head and 
sandaled feet, wandered like ghosts amid the 
cool shadows of the marble cloisters, and lay 
brothers quietly and swiftly moved from kitchen 
and refectory with bowls of millet. porridge and 
flasks of wine. 

Passing along the flagged-stone walk, the 
Father Martin, with many a lowly bend of 
knee and reverent bowing, entered the cool, 
retired precincts of the chapel, and proceeded 
to the choir. There, in the gloom, the won- 
drous organ stood, with purple and gold and 
crimson tracery, vying in beauty with the 
stained glass of the lofty wirldows, that dyed 
the wandering sunbeams and scattered them 
upon the stone floors and marble altars in many 
a varied hue. A dim, cool atmosphere of rest 
and quiet pervades the holy place, as though no 
moans of sorrow and repentance had ever dis- 
turbed the hushed air or trace of world-stained 
passion tainted the hallowed purity; and, in 
truth, such burdens were here transformed into 
visions of celestial happiness, through the good- 
ness of the Virgin Mother and the holy St. 
Francis. 

A solitary figure lay prostrate before the 
candle-lighted altar, beneath which was hidden 
many a holy relic, while overhead swung a 
silver lamp, fed by perfumed oil and perpetually 
burning to the memory of the hundred thousand 
blessed Franciscan Brothers who, centuries be- 
fore, had been swept from the world in the 
grizzly clutches of the Black Death. 

The little monk’s fingers lightly touched the 
keys of the noble organ, and one by one the 
round, full notes vibrated through the solemn 
stillness, gathering strength and sweetness. The 
serene beauty of the morning hour pervaded the 
mind of Father Martin, a spring of joyous 
thanksgiving welled up within his heart, an 
overwhelming gratitude for all and everything ; 
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the ecstatic pleasure of pure and noble life 
throbbed in his blood and beat upon his soul. 
Wave on wave of perfect harmony rolled and 
swelled within his brain and dashed upon the 
confines of his eternal nature; fuller and higher 
the surge of music rose, until, bursting from 
the barriers of an overladened heart, it found 
vent in melody so entrancing, so pathetically 
tender, that angels themselves might have been 
drawn to listen. 

The grand, full notes of the choral rang 
through the carved arches and among the deli- 
cate tracery of the columns, and, ascending, 
floated softly and more faintly distant, until lost 
in the mazesof the timbered roof. Then silence 
fell, and presently a soft and weird voice arose, 
as of an unseen seraph. A rapt and solemn 
delight thrilled through its sweetness, and up to 
the very presence of God it seemed to pene- 
trate and lay its joyful tribute, with reverent 
adoration, at the footstool of His throne. It 
was the dulcinia speaking to the very innermost 
soul; speaking of things to which the spirit, 
recognizing, answered, but which it could not 
formulate. As the spirit of life throbs through 
the universe an unknown force, each atom, all 
uncomprehending, yet feeling the summons and 
answering to its call, so there come sounds 
and touches, springing from a higher influence, 
that shakes the world of spirit and holds a 
scarce understood communication with a stranger 
self that hitherto has remained unrecognized. 

A simple, tender song it was, of faith and 
love, a glad, sweet melody of grateful happiness, 
with the plaintive minor key redeeming it from 
worldly passion and lifting it into the regions of 
heavenly emotion. A yearning pity filled the 
monk’s soul for all unhappiness, and a raptur- 
ous thanksgiving for the royal banquet of good- 
ness that God and His holy saints had spread 
for him, blended in a pure and touching theme 
of praise. 

Yet, once more the golden silence, and then 
the noble chords broke forth in moving ma- 
jesty, swelling to fuller diapason, as note by note 
the organ lent its strength. 

Once more the silence throbbed with sweet 
harmony, and deeper and more complete it 
became, as Father Martin, with clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes, gazed toward heaven in 
rapturous adoration. 

A low rustle of garments fell upon his ear 
and a smothered sob recalled him to the lower 
world. Leaning against the carved stalls was a 
female figure, with bowed head and sombre, 
flowing garments. To the monk’s astonished 
eyes and exalted state of feeling, she stood an 
embodiment of the choral, whose strains still 
echoed in his ears; and, with an involuntary 
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movement, he advanced with outstretched hands, 
as if facing a spirit. The veil was moved aside, 
disclosing a face of sad and patient. sweetness. 

“Our Lady of Sorrows,” broke from the 
parted lips of the monk, who, still under the 
influence of a lofty enthusiasm, acknowledged 
the supernatural as an almost expected mani- 
festation. 

“Nay, move not,” spoke a gentle voice. “I 
thank thee much, holy Father, for thy glorious 
music, for it has this day renewed hope and 
humble faith in the lonely life of an unhappy 
fellow-creature. God and the saints will reward 
thee in their own good time, holy Father, and 
rest assured that thy gift has not been given to 
thee in vain, so long as thou canst comfort a 
broken heart and bring rest to a troubled spirit. 
I cannot offer to thee wealth or honors, for that I 
know full well thy holy vows forbid, but I place 
in thy hands, as token of my gratitude, a true 
and faithful monitor, that has been my constant 
companion for many years,” and thus saying, 
the lady laid in the monk’s hand an iron cross 
of rare and curious workmanship. 

“Thy blessing, holy Father, on the life of an 
unhappy woman,” she murmured, sinking on 
her knees, and the queenly head bent low be- 
neath the outstretched hands of Father Martin, 
who in trembling tones of deep emotion pro- 
nounced the Benedicite. A moment’s silence as 
the last solemn words of peace died upon the 
air, then the kneeling woman arose, and closely 
drawing her veil about her, reverently with- 
drew with bowed head, her tall and graceful 
figure gradually vanishing amidst the sacred 
gloom of the chapel. 

The monk stood rooted to the spot, the cross 
tightly clasped in his hand, and his eyes fixed 
upon the place where the lovely, sorrowful vis- 
ion had knelt. Thus he stood for a space, until 
his bewildered faculties, returning, took posses- 
sion of their empire, and with a deep and heavy 
breath he passed his hands over his eyes as one 
awakening from his slumbers, and concealing 
the cross beneath his habit, sought the outer 
air. 

A subdued excitement was visible within the 
precincts of the convent, and “ A visit from the 
Court” was whispered in his ear, as down in the 
distant valley he discerned a brilliant cavalcade 
pursuing its way by winding stream and verdant 
meadow, and accompanied by a veiled and som- 
bre figure, who rode in proud retirement apart 
from the splendid retinue. The eyes of Father 
Martin followed them until they vanished with- 
in the deep shadows of the oak and chestnut 
forest, and then, imprinting on the iron cross a 
kiss of devout adoration, he turned with a sigh 
to the stone-bound solitude of his cell. 
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From that time forth the very spirit of music 
seemed to dwell with him, and he to have be- 
come its great high-priest. The inmost soul of 
harmony laid bare its secret treasures to his 
wondering heart, the birds of the air sang it to 
him, the trees whispered it amid their rustling 
wavings, the night rain pattered it upon the 
convent roof, the organ pealed it forth in tones 
of lofty praise, the subdued voices of his brother 
monks breathed it softly, the very ground itself 
sang it forth; it had become his breath, his 
movement, his life itself. Its waves of glory 
beat within his brain, surging to and fro, a vast 
sea of sweet and broken melodies, and swaying 
at its will the souls and minds of all who lis- 
tened ; but still above all other music remained, 
unique in childlike, glorified adoration, the 
Choral in G Minor. 

One day a courier rode post-haste to the con- 
vent gate and demanded admittance in the name 
of the King, and leaving his dying horse, 
mounted a fresh one and galloped back to Paris, 
carrying with him the little Father Martin. 

Shaven heads whispered beneath their cowls 
that Father Martin had been summoned to 
Paris to confess the poisoned Marie-Anne of 
Bavaria, the unhappy Dauphiness of France, in 
her last agony ; but tongues grew still and heads 
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ceased to wag when the little Father returned 
the next day, his countenance so like to death 
that it seemed as though the shadow of it 
through which he had just passed had left its 
stamp impressed forever upon his face. From 
that day the power of music left him, and it was 
only in his scanty hours of slumber that the old 
spirit awoke; and arising from his pallet of 
straw, with sleeping eyes but waking soul, the 
little Father would steal along the moonlit 
cloisters, and, entering the chapel, as was his 
wont in days gone by, arouse once more the 
melody of the organ, in tender, plaintive tones 
that moved to tears even the stolid monks 
themselves. 

His life grew more and more holy ; the living 
heart that beat beneath the monk’s brown frock 
turned from its natural channels, went out in 
gentle sympathy to all God’s dumb and helpless 
creatures, and all and every bird and beast 
within the convent limits recognized the kindly 
hand that ministered to their wants; and when 
at last his brother monks, with many a rever- 
ent rite and solemn chanting, laid him away 
within the damp and gloomy crypt of the Con- 
vent Chapel, they found above his heart the 
deep and crimson impress of a cross of rare and 
curious design. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


By Grace ADELE PIERCE. 


EVER in the annals of our New-World lit- 

erature has the cloak of honor fallen with 

more knightly grace than upon the shoulders of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Born within the precincts of historic Salem, 
of a stern and vigorous ancestry, with his own 
large heart and Puritanic tincture, he was a 
courtly gentleman in the truest sense of the 
word. Of a sensitive and melancholy tempera- 
ment, with an inherent delicacy of mental 
calibre, his early education and surroundings 
tended to mold a character of highest moral 
sensibility. The peculiarly unhappy circum- 
stances of his home-life, too—the widowhood 
and self-imposed seclusion of his sensitive and 
lovely mother—gave, no doubt, a tinge of ex- 
ceptional coloring to the youth and childhood 
of Hawthorne. Early a lover of solitary walks 
and of lonely contemplation, distinguished by 
those subtiler traits which are the unerring marks 
of genius, he seemed, from the first, one set apart 
and consecrated to loneliness. 

Like most men of shy and modest nature, 
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never substantially sure of his ability, he tried 
his skill at various occupations, sojourning, now 
in the wild and fanciful regions of “ Brook 
Farm,” now among the delightful associations 
of the “Old Manse” at Concord, or now in the 
less poetic precincts of the Custom-House at 
Salem. To the monotonous and seemingly unpro- 
ductive years in this old Custom-House, among 
surroundings which are so graphically described 
in the preface to The Scarlet Letter, do we owe. 
much that is worthy in the best work of our 
author. His previous romantic life at the “Old 
Manse,” among historic sights and rustic sounds, 
had been productive, and borne good, though 
unmarketable, fruit; but not until his grand 
success of 1850, The Scarlet Letter, do we 
find him emerging from his obscurity and 
taking position as a veritable man of let- 
ters. 

Of his literary methods we have little space 
to treat. His work is distinctively American, 
lacking the epigrammatic strength of a George 
Eliot’s, the mingled pathos and humor of a 
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Dickens’s, the full-heart warmth of a Thack- 
eray’s, yet holding within itself a charm all its 
own—individual asany. Hawthorne’s isa style 
instinct with its own peculiar beauties, wherein, 
however, some turn of grotesque metaphor or 
witchlike simile often mars the smooth and 
easy rhetoric. At times he seems to revel in a 
certain voluptuousness of horror, gloating, with 
vulturelike avidity, over some dread, mysterious 
fact, and, with one master-touch, portraying it. 
Such a delineation, replete with all the seemings 
of reality, is that of the terrible murder which 
transfixes our hearts in The Marble Faun, a pic- 
ture worthy the versatile pen and fearful imagery 
of a Thomas De Quincey. And yet, so masterful 
is the power of the man, that he turns, with 
seeming ease, from such dark, unholy tragedy, to 
chronicle the trite events of common life. His 
is a genius that neither with the slight and 
spiritual beauty of Hilda, with the strong and 
passionate coloring of Miriam, or with the 
sylvan playfulness of Donatello is at a loss. 
His is a power that can give to us the dark and 
weird conception of a Roger Chillingworth, and 
at the next turn and in how striking contrast, 
the character of Hester Prynne—Hester Prynne, 
sinning, downtrodden, ostracized, but a woman 
still, and so demanding our deepest and tenderest 
sympathies. 

No novelist, save she have herself a woman’s 
heart, has ever read more truly the deep and 
lonely secrets of a woman’s life, nor used, with 
more successful alchemy, the touch of a baby’s 
hand. His exquisite sensibility to the more 
delicate lights and shades has given to the world 
some of the finest female characters of fiction. 
No “Red Cross Knight,” fighting for his Una, 
has ever ridden with spear more truly tilted 
against the fiery dragon, than has this modern 
champion, ‘fighting for the cause of purity and 
womanhood, against the dragon of obscenity and 
false conception. He has conceived woman as 
she is—not always good and true and beautiful, 
as God meant that she should be, in her best and 
most perfect state—sinning sometimes, down- 
trodden, toiling painfully through sloughs of 
weariness, of sorrow and despair, yet ever so 
imbued with the sanctity of sex that we who 
are women, and they who are truly men, can 
but pardon and pity her the more. 

Here, only in one most delicate respect, has 
Hawthorne failed to ring the key-note of suc- 
cess—his children are few, weird, and unchild- 
like. What on earth more typical of heavenly 


music than the laughter of a little child! -but 
listen! the voice of Hawthorne’s youth—the 
laughter of little “Pearl”—it has the ring of 
sin and suffering and shame, of worldly hatred 
- too old for so young a heart. 
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In this false portrayal of childhood, and in 
the superabundance of mystery which so often 
impairs his work, do we find the chief literary 
weakness of Hawthorne’s mode. Not only in 
his greater works, but in his shorter tales—in 
the morbid imagery of J'he Birthmark, in the 
wild and weird conception of Rappaccini’s Daugh- 
ter,in the unfathomed mystery of The Minister's 
Black Veil—we find it, this lurking, melancholy 
fascination for the unreal. 

His conceptions are fine, his style full of 
graceful strength and polished rhetoric. Could 
he but have imbued his creatures with some- 
thing more of his own pleasing personality, his 
dominance might have remained unchanged, 
his earthly fame unchallenged by any. What- 
soever may be his specific beauties or defects, 
he will ever be held in grateful remembrance 
by all who have at heart the cause of purity and 
worth. Upon American letters his influence 
has been most keenly felt, tending to shape in 
fairer form our New-World literature. 

The world’s acknowledgment of his worth 
came late, and his so soon occurring death gave 
little space for enjoyment of earthly fame or 
experience of success. His life was a life of 
labor—a life of tenderest devotion to a work 
which, more than all others, is full of spiritual 
delights. He asked little of the world; his 
glorious days were such as he might pass with 
his poet-schoolmate, Longfellow, with Thoreau, 
or with Ellery Channing, floating from dream to 
dream upon the Assabet. Such poetic delights 
were the solace of Hawthorne’s life, and left 
their impress upon his most sacred labors. 

Into the sanctuary of his domestic life we 
would not enter—in this holiest of holies we 
could feel ourselves but idle listeners, but pro- 
fane gazers upon the altar of an affection too 
sacred for human eyes. Reverently we will 
linger but one moment on the threshold, catch- 
ing faint echoes from the inner shrine. His 
life, a lonely one, full of solitary dreams and of 
seemingly unproductive thought, passed in self- 
imposed seclusion until his thirty-ninth year, 
when he wedded with a soul fit for an eternal 
companionship with such as his. In the person 
of Sophia Peabody Hawthorne found a help- 
meet appreciative, refined, and worthy of his 
best. Into their wedded life there seems to 
have crept little of that unhappy element which 
so often impairs our biographers’ best pages. 
With all a woman’s blest self-abnegation, she 
gave her heart up to this son of Genius, and set 
a sacred seal upon her own fair memory. In 
the exquisite delicacy of that epistle penned 
after the death of her idolized and gifted hus- 
band, do we read best the enshrining tenderness 
of this woman’s heart and know the unspeakable 




















joys of the man who found his home within its 
deepest sanctuary. 

Of Hawthorne’s character there remains little 
to be said. Breathing, through the medium of 
his ancestors, the air of a subtile, religious change, 
transplanted in their person from a deeply rooted 
native stock to fresh soil and new environments, 
this latest family growth seems to have mingled 
the freshness of the New World with much of 
the vigor of the Old. A man of business, dis- 
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charging well his trusts; a novelist of unchal- 
lenged ability, gaining high rank and wearing 
palms of victory, his memory is to us more sa- 
cred than that of all his vigorous ancestry. 

Let the applause of the world grow faint and 
fainter, let the fickle heart of the nation turn to . 
new love and soon forget the old, but a soul so 
true, so kind, so tender, surely must find its fit 
reward—throwing aside the heat of human pas- 
sion and despair in the vast calm of an eternity. 
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Author of “ Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest,’ “ Pilot Fortune,” ete. 


CHAPTER V. 
“ Thou lovelier than a spirit of the woods 
Rising up soft and slow, 

Like a sunbeam in the silence of the hills.” 

FTER all, Mary does not question much 

about the white-haired stranger. She fol- 
lows absently with her eyes, as Mrs. Drum- 
mond passes on with him. How might one 
learn to walk with such a wind-swayed gait as 
that?—not a light motion, an airy flitting to 
and fro, as of some slight windflower, like the 
girl’s own movements ; but a rhythmic stateli- 
ness, as of the sweep of some tall scarlet garden- 
lily. Could she ever learn that? Perhaps: 
some day, when she too is a fine lady and no 
longer young. 

Margery has little enough idea of the ambi- 
tious visions dancing through her guest’s pretty 
head. If she had had, she would never have 
expected to interest her in the homely treasures 
of the cottage: the mandarin set nodding on 
the parlor mantel-shelf; the knitted bunch of 
flowers under the glass case, which Margery did 
with her sampler at school; the hooked mat 
with the grape-vine border, the grayish centre 
of which was an old sail of the very first boat 
her Aleck ever was skipper of; or even the 
forty-five patchwork quilts which Margery has 
set herself to complete in her old age as her 
tale of work. . And yet Mary is so prettily eager 
about all these things: opening her great dark 
eyes so critically over the comparative merits 
of the basket of flowers, or the heart-and-dart 
of the forty-first on hand: that when afterward 
Margery takes her in to the Pool, the old dame 
is in high festival humor, having forgotten all 
about the visit of the quality. 

The wind has veered, by this time, from clear 
north to misty southeast; and as the sun draws 
near his invisible setting, he fills the whole sea 





behind Friar’s Head with a luminous golden 
vapor, against which the dark-browed Friar 
stands out with frowning distinctness, looking 
blackly on at the festivities. Or so it would 
have seemed to Margery, if she had thought to 
give a glance toward the familiar figure. As for 
Mary Morgan, she does glance and glance again, 
with a quick eye for the golden promise of that 
flood of light, which sets her heart beating 
eagerly. A promise of a long holiday here: of 
foggy days to follow this, when there can come 
no boat for her from White Rock. And who 
knows what may chance from that ? 

It is this thought which brings the sparkle to 
her eyes, the wild-rose color to her face: this, 
and not the gay group standing about the piers 
or sauntering to and fro along the curving vil- 
lage street, to the music of the band which 
Mary for the first time in her life hears now. 
This, and not the rustic court paid her by the 
village lads and the ruddy fishermen to whom 
Margery names her as Mary Morgan, grand- 
daughter of old David Morgan of White Rock. 
The fishermen young and old seem to know 
him very well: though Mary hears a question- 
ing murmur among one or two of the elders, as 
to never having known that either of old 
Davy’s lads had married before the sea took 
them, one after the other. If Margery hears, 
she turns a deaf ear; and she is not displeased 
that the girl shyly stays by her, after a pretty, 
clinging fashion of her own, that wins the old 
woman’s heart, though she remonstrates against 
it. 

“Eh dearie, but it’s not an old woman, you’re 
come to see. The Wise Man says there is a 
time for all things, so maybe an old woman’s 
among them. But she’s neither fish, flesh, nor 
pickled herring, at a fish-fair. There’s better 
catch than that, for you young maids.” 
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Little Mary Morgan does not seem to think 
so, however. It is to be hoped she’ll not be so 
mim-mou’ed at the ball, more than one young 
fisherman is thinking. Just now she is tied to 
Mrs. Fraser’s apron-string. But an old woman 
may have a fancy for a pretty face, as well as 
a young man; and Margery, despite her rusty 
black garb and the faded memories put on with 
it, is certainly enjoying to-day, with this fresh 
young creature to do the honors to, as if the 
whole festivities were of her own getting up. 

“Here, child, I must show you this—” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Fraser, here you are at last, with 
your pretty little—granddaughter, isn’t it? 
Better late than never. And I hope I shall see 
you presently on the lawn.” 

It is Mrs. Drummond who is sweeping by 
with her train. Mary Morgan is leaning for- 
ward eagerly, from behind Margery. When 
one of the train puts up a scrutinizing eye-glass. 
A man at her elbow has evidently said some- 
thing in an undertone. 

The wearer of the eye-glass is not so cautious. 
She says, with rather a prolonged stare: 

“Pretty? Oh certainly. A face like a rose? 
Yes, and a gown like a rose-bush.” 

With a gasp, Mary shrinks back. 

She had her own innate misgivings anent 
the grass-green gown, when her grandfather 
brought it home to her from St. Andrews, not 
so very long ago: but then she had reflected 
that the grass is green, and the bushes, and the 
birch-trees, and every one admires them. Even 
now, she might not have known that a gown 
like a rose-bush was more objectionable than a 
face like a rose: only that the light mockery of 
the hardly subdued laugh interprets the speech 
for her. And the laugh is echoed by the man 
at the young lady’s elbow, as they pass on to- 
gether. 

Little Mary presses her two hands for an in- 
stant over her hot face: when she lets them fall 
again, she sees those two are gone, and now it 
is Mr. Drummond who is sauntering down the 
road, with a laughing, sparkling girl on his 
arm. 

Mary Morgan draws back swiftly on the fog- 
gy hillside. If only she has time to escape his 
eyes, in this odious green gown! 

As the branches close quivering about her, 
she sees Drummond start and stare,—put his 
hand across his eyes as if to clear his sight, then 
look again. 

“What is it, Mr. Drummond ?” says the girl 
upon hisarm. “You look as though you hada 
vision.” 

“T had. Of a sea-nymph all in green. But 
it was only an optical illusion. Campobello is 
not peopled with mermaids.” 
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“IT don’t know. The whole population seems 
half fish to me.” 

They have gone by. A little pale, Mary 
Morgan comes out of the thicket, to the side of 
the old woman, who, she can see, is looking for 
her. 

“Dear Mrs. Fraser, see what a dreadful rent 
in my poor gown! What can I do with it? 
Couldn’t we go back by some way we'd not be 
likely to meet people? For I must go back— 
I’m not fit to be seen Jike this.” 

There is a quiver in the voice; the hands 
holding together a long, jagged, determined 
tear quite across one of the breadths, tremble a 
little, excitedly. 

“Dear, dear! And neither are you, child! 
Well, well, we must get back. And high time, 
too: for a poorer show—I wonder even the 
coddies are not ashamed of it, if only they 
could know the better days their forebears 
knew, in this same place. But your frock, 
dearie! However it’ll be mended so as not to 
show at the ball—” 

“Tt never can!” says Mary Morgan decidedly, 
shaking her head. 

“Dear, dear! But just suppose it was bleached 
into a white frock, now? a white frock, just the 
thing for a ball, you know, child—” 

A white frock it is, when Mary stands before 
her glass, in the upper chamber of Margery’s 
cottage, tying her pink riband round her throat 
again. <A frock a little yellowed by time, but 
bleached by the evening light upon it, and with 
so many ruffles and furbelows, that if the fashion 
of it belongs to a bygone score of years, they 
manage to disguise that fact. A bit of real old 
lace about the throat and wrists, had caught 
little Mary’s eyes ; and Margery, seeing as much, 
had explained. One of the young ladies gave 
her that, years and years ago. She had come 
in and caught Margery sewing at it—(for Mar- 
gery had been used to doing a bit of fine work 
for the young ladies themselves, now and again) 
—and had laughingly pinned her down to own- 
ing that the pretty gown was a secret, to be put 
away for her son’s wife that might be, one day. 
And it was then she gave this bit of real, cob- 
webby lace,—though that day never came, the 
old woman added, with a sigh. 

It is with a fluttered smile that Mary stands at 
the glass, looking at herself arrayed, as she 
more than suspects, in the wedding-dress de- 
signed for her mother. What a failure her 
mother made of life! Would it have been 
better, had she married the young sailor? 
Mary thinks not; even though he is a rich 
sea-captain at last, owning his share in the big 
ship he sails. And Mary looks at the reflection 
of the dainty hands tying the riband: the hands 
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which have come to her from her unknown 
father, she is as sure, as that from him also came 
the pretty gold heart’s-ease locket, bedewed with 
a diamond, which until now she wore tucked under 
her neckerchief. It is to be hoped her mother 
will not miss it from its box, meanwhile: al- 
though Mary feels she has a perfect right to it, 
since as a little child she one day espied it in 
its hiding-place, and her mother told her that 
at her death, it would be little Mary’s. 

As her one ornament, the girl is very proud 
of it, and is careful not to hide it with the posy 
of pink geranium and white candytuft which 
Margery gathers for her as a breast-knot. She 
sees Margery eying the trinket rather sharply ; 
and she is glad when without a word said of it, 
they have reached the ball-room. 

The music and the lights, the flags and wreaths, 
the kaleidoscopic shifting of gay figures in the 
dances, all make little Mary catch her breath, 
half with delight, and half with a sort of terror 
at the novel part she has to fill. What can she 
do init? What if, after all, she is only fitted 
to play at fine lady on her desert island, with 
no one to see her? 

“Eh, but this will never do!” cries Margery 
at last, as the girl persists in hiding her white 
dress behind the old dame’s rusty black one. 
“?Tisn’t wallflowers is in your posy, child: and 
you’re never to be one yourself. Here, Her- 
bert—” 

As the young fisherman she hails, is in the 
act of turning, and the group divides, Mary 
Morgan starts forward a pace or two, with a low 
cry, half suppressed and eager. 

Then she draws back, shrinking prettily. 
But not before she has been seen by Max Drum- 
mond: for it is Drummond, looking about half 
carelessly for a partner, with whom to make up 
the missing couple for the set just forming. 

“Miss Mary Morgan! Is it possible!” 

“And why wouldn’t it be possible, then?” 
says Mrs. Fraser grimly, over the girl’s shoul- 
der. “I don’t know any one as has a greater 
call than David Morgan’s granddaughter to the 
old island. And, Mr. Max—” 

“Qh, are you there, mine ancient enemy ?” he 
cries, resolutely shaking hands with her. “But 
I haven’t time to fight it out with you on this 
line, just at present. You must know, Miss 
Mary, Mrs. Fraser and I are old foes, dating 
back to my Fredericton University days—(my 
mother is a Province woman—) when I spent a 
certain vacation at the House here—” 

He pauses at the thought of the friend and 
class-mate who had brought him home, and 
whose memorial cross rises beside the little 
church, while he lies far away at sea. Drummond 
stands silent for a moment, unmindful of time 
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and place: until he is brought back to both, by 
an urgent beckoning across the hall, by his 
promised vis-a-vis. He turns to the girl beside 
him. 

“Miss Mary, they need one couple more, to 
make up the set. Will you not dance with 
me?” 

She looks at him wistfully, yet smiling. 

“ Ah, how beautiful it all is! But if I should 
go wrong?” 

“We are all in terrible fear of going wrong, 
the stoutest hearts among us. 


‘So great is our fright, that our waistcoats turn 
white,’ 


as you may see here and there—” nodding 
across the hall to his still more impatient vis-a- 
vis. 

“Tt looks quite easy. Don’t you think I 
could do it?’ she asks, unafraid of failure as a 
child. 

“Of course you can do it: you cannot help 
doing it. For you go to music, you know.” 

She does go to music. Even if she makes a 
mistake now and again, and there occurs a rest 
where a rest does not belong, she so prettily 
takes a hint from Drummond, that she is no 
interruption to the dance, which is an old-fash- 
ioned cotillon. Kitty is in it; and when she 
catches sight of Mary opposite, she makes a 
hurried dash across from her partner, and 
catches the girl’s two hands in hers. 

“ Ah, how charming, how good of you to 
come! And your grandfather: he is with you? 
Your mother—” 

Mary shakes her head quickly. “I am all 
alone.” And then Drummond claims her for 
the figure, and she makes her pretty courtesy : 
though it might have been meant for Mrs. 
Drummond and her companion, standing against 
the wall, out of the way of the dance,—such a 
shy, soft glance of recognition little Mary’s dark 
eyes give them, with the courtesy. 

Kitty looks at her with growing wonder. 
Was ever anything so pretty? And how did 
she learn to dance so? 

“ As the waves learn it,” answers Drummond, 
when Kitty says this to him during the next set, 
which is hers. “ As the flowers learn to sway, 
and nature keeps in tune. I suppose one would 
never jar nor jangle, if one gave oneself uncon- 
sciously up to nature, as that child does.” 

Blunt Kitty, who, according to Mrs. Drum- 
mond, is always more or less jarring or jangling, 
colors hotly; but her glance at Mary is un- 
changed in its frank admiration. That little 
sea-maid is not dancing now, but has been taken 
up by Mrs. Drummond, as a new and pretty 
toy, of course belonging to her, as belonging to 
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the island. And if taken up by her, then by 
the travelerwhom Mary first saw on the steamer 
at Eastport; who has been in attendance on 
Mrs. Drummond all the evening; whom Mrs. 
Drummond does not introduce, but Mary pres- 
ently knows as Mr. Lawrence, though he is 
ignorant of her name. 

She sees him looking at her, however, more 
than once, rather fixedly, in a way that calls up 
the sweetest of maiden blush-roses to her cheeks. 
And when presently Mrs. Drummond’s atten- 
tion is claimed by another of her guests, he 
offers the girl his arm in a way that is less an 
offer than a quiet claiming: and Mary finds her- 
self promenading the hall with him. 

After all, his keen dark eyes are not old; and 
they say quite plainly that she is very, very 
pretty. 

Quite as plainly as Maxwell Drummond’s: 
though in a different way. Mary is not sure 
that the cool approval of this man’s glance is 
not the more flattering of the two. It certainly 
sets her more at her ease; and she finds herself 
laughing and chatting with him as if she had 
known him all her life. 

Not that she says anything of that life. She 
parries all his leading remarks with a deftness 
which does not betray that she is parrying 
anything. She might have been growing all 
her days at the gates of the manor-house—(as 
Mrs. Drummond chooses it shall be called—) 
for aught she lets fall to the contrary. 

Other fish-fairs? Oh, she does not believe 
there ever was such another fish-fair as this! 
The family? Oh no, she cannot remember the 
fish-fairs in their time. ‘“ My time has just be- 
gun, you know,” she says, smiling apologeti- 
cally up at him, as a débutante might in owning 
to her first season. 

He has drawn her to a window where the 
night air comes softly into the heated room. 
One can hardly call it the night air, so tender a 
reflection of the sunset glow is still upon the 
water, where Moose Island rolls up in a long 
dark cloud, with its lights beginning to flash 
out of it like stars. A bell over the water, the 
old-time curfew bell at Eastport, tolls the hour 
of nine. 

The unfamiliar sound startles Mary a little. 
Mr. Lawrence feels it, her hand still resting on 
his arm; and he searches her face, with a smile 
in his keen eyes. 

“That is not the midnight bell; and you are 
not Cinderella: so why should you start so? 
Though were you the vanishing Cinderella, and 
I the seeking prince, I should be reasonably 
sure of tracing you, not by the glass slipper, 
but by that locket at your throat. It might be 
a fairy gift: a yellow pansy turns into gold as 
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easily as a pumpkin into a gilded coach. But 
yet, if I might hazard a guess, it was never 
Cinderella’s old godmother who gave it.” 

Mary’s heart flutters a little, with pride. It 
is as if her trinket were a patent of nobility, 
like the Star and Garter. None of the island 
girls can show one like it, she is very sure. 
Miss Kitty Carey might have worn it, resting 
on her own lace tie. Mary puts up her hand, 
to adjust it more effectively: and as her hand 
leaves it, she becomes conscious that Mr. Law- 
rence is looking at it, looking at her, with strange 
intentness. 

Mary, in her ignorance of diamond dew-drops, 
wonders if he could think—no, he never could 
think !—that any of the fisher-lads had given 
it? It troubles her a little. 

But only for a moment. This Mr. Lawrence 
is assiduously “making her agreeable to her- 
self,’ with so much success, that her fluttered 
little heart is going pit-a-pat with triumph, and 
she almost forgets he is keeping her out of the 
dance, out of the gay show, screened in this 
alcove of spruce-boughs and great white peonies. 
So screened, that presently when two of the 
waltzers pause to rest beside it, they suppose 
themselves alone, and free to resume the thread 
of conversation broken by that giddy whirl. 

“ Yes, certainly, the very same,” the girl is 
saying. “I was sure you must have heard of 
him. They say he has been dancing attendance 
on Mrs. Drummond—(they are a sort of cousins, 
I believe, and she was old Mr. Lawrence’s 
ward—the old old Mr. Lawrence who lived to a 
hundred or two)—dancing attendance on her 
for a score of years off and on, leaving out a 
breathing-space when there was a Mr. Drum- 
mond in the way. Dancing—what, another 
turn? Well, then, just one.” 

And so they float away; and little Mary, the 
roguish dimples kept demurely in check, is look- 
ing up at Mr. Lawrence. When suddenly— 

“ Ah, my riband—my locket !” she cries. 

She thinks it is the ragged spruce-bough, that 
has caught in the loop knotted behind. She 
never suspects her companion of that deft 
twitch at a loose floating end: still less, when 
with an expression of concern, he steps forward 
to look for the fallen trinket, and finds that he 
has trodden it underfoot. 

Not the most captious girl, in Mary’s place, 
could have been wroth with the man, as he 
holds the bent, crushed bauble in his open 
palm, and looks down at it, his keen, handsome 
face actually pale with regret. 

And little Mary is not captious. She touches 
his arm gently, and says, trying to keep a fright- 
ened tremor out of her voice, as she thinks of 
her mother : 
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“You mustn’t be so sorry. I—I ought to 
have tied the riband tighter—” 

She chokes a little over the last word; and 
puts out her hand to claim her ruined property. 
But Mr. Lawrence retains it, only keeping her 
hand too. 

“You sweet little soul, and you are not angry 
with me for my clumsiness? Now then, if you 
are quite sure you forgive me, you will prove 
it by trusting this to me, to have it mended in 
Eastport to-morrow? Ah, that is right!”’—as 
she smiles up at him with a moisture in her 
dark eyes, which almost resolves itself in tears: 
for now her mother need never know! 

Mr. Lawrence is examining the locket, before 
he puts it into his breast-pocket. 

“« Pansies—that’s for thoughts,’ Miss—” 

The last word, with a rising inflection, as if 
he had meant to add her name, but suddenly 
discovers that he does not know it. 

Mary does not supply it. She says, as if un- 
conscious of the pause : 

“But thoughts do not mean heart’s-ease, but 
heart-ache, I have heard. I like best that 
homely name of heart’s-ease: or that other, 
love-in-idleness.” 

“Yes: for that is certainly the state of things 
in which love flourishes. Do you wear your 
amulet as a pledge of your own thoughts, or as 
a sign and seal of some one else’s.” 

“T wear it, because it was my mother’s,” she 
says demurely. 

“ Was ”” 

“ Was—” 

And there she stops, for there is some one 
near, who must have heard her; and she does 
not wish to say anything to upset the convic- 
tion which seems to have gotten abroad among 
the islanders, that she is the child of one of 
“the Morgan boys.” 

But this new-comer, who must have heard 
her—a broad-shouldered, weather-beaten man, 
with somehow an air of command about him— 
is looking at her in such a way, that she is 
constrained, she knows not how nor why, to add: 

“and is. She is: it is only the locket that 
was hers.” 

“ Ah, I see. 
keep herself.” 

Mary hardly heeds him. She is looking 
after the sea-faring man: she is sure now, that 
he is a sea-faring man, when she sees him move 
on. 
Head and shoulders above the crowd, he has 
caught sight over it, of a certain figure in rusty 
black. 

He elbows his way toward her; and when 
he has come up behind her, he puts his hands 
on both her shoulders. 


A gaud she does not care to 
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“ Mother !” 

He need not have said the word; for she has 
turned at his touch, and is looking up into his 
face, which never before has she seen in all that 
heavy brown beard. 

But the eyes are the same: the eyes of the 
lad who used to look to her in pleasure and in 
pain. 

“ Aleck! my boy !” 

The pain is there, with the pleasure, even 
now that his mother is clinging to his arm, and 
he has drawn her into a window apart. 

She understands, when his grasp tightens on 
her hand, as little Mary passes, upon Lawrence’s 
arm. 

“Portia—” under his breath, stopping, as if 
he can bring himself to say no more. 

“Yes, Portia’s girl,” she fills his pause. “ Por- 
tia is back in her father’s house, Aleck. A 
widow? Oh, I do not know—I suppose so—she 
is back.” 

And then, tremulously: 

“ Aleck, will you care?—will you be angry 
with me?—the girl is staying with me, for the 
ball. Her grandfather left her with me to- 
day.” 

“Care?” He lays his mother’s hands upon 
his breast, as he stands with his broad shoulders 
between her and the crowd. “ Angry with you? 
Never. But this is why I could not come home, 
all these years. There was never but one love 
in the world, for me. Mother, I cannot go 
home between you and Portia’s child. Will 
you wait—it is cruel to ask it, but will you wait, 
mother ?” 

“Wait, Aleck ?” she repeats brokenly, almost 
sobbing. Has she not waited, all these years 
and years? 

“Until I have seen Portia?” he says. “I 
will see her, I must see her, to-morrow. Will 
you wait till then?” 

She bows her head, for answer. It seems as 
if she had bowed it already to so many a putting 
off. And now— 

“T will wait, Aleck—my lad, my lad.” 

He takes her in his arms an instant, there be- 
hind the screen of flags and garlands. And then 
he is gone as he came: no one knowing, but the 
mother-heart that aches for him. 

Margery is so worn and haggard, as Mary 
passes round the hall again, still upon Law- 
rence’s arm, that when she comes forward a step, 
the girl stops, startled. 

“ Portia—” 

Mary starts: her hand trembling so, on Law- 
rence’s arm, that it almost seems his trembles 
too. 
Her changing face recalls Margery. 

“Little Mary, I mean. I’m sorry to take you 
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away before the ball is over. But I’m not well, 
child.” 

It is easy to see that she is not. The girl puts 
a soft hand on her arm. 

“Oh, but the ball is nearly over, dear Mrs. 
Fraser. And of course I would far rather not 
keep you, when you look so tired.” 

And when Mrs. Drummond and her party are 
about taking their departure. The ball is over 
for Mary Morgan already. 

“For it will not do for us to be too late to- 
night, you know,” Mary overhears one of the 
manor-house guests say, as she brushes by her, 
unseen in the crush. “Haven’t you been duly 
notified that we are all to be up and out with 
the dawn to-morrow, to see them ‘taking 
the herring’ in that weir above the house? 
We are bound to be fishy here, I suppose. But 
whether le jew vaut la chandelle—or rather, the 
torches: for I believe it is a groping through the 
dawn with torches—” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Says Tweed to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still ?— 
Says Till to Tweed, 
Though ye rin wi’ speed 
And I rin slaw, 
For ae mon that ye droon 
I drown twa,” 


A FAINT, pale yellow “ rose of dawn” just be- 
ginning to show itself out of the darkness, in 
the east: and in the west, a pale sea, stretching 
vaguely out in the uncertain light, about the 
brown circle of the herring-weir, with its net- 
work of reed-like, tufted stems. Betwixt east 
and west, the indistinct hay-slopes, and the gray 
beach: and there, close to the water’s edge, and 
in the dimness hardly seeing each the others’ 
faces, a group of watchers from the House. 

One solitary little figure, with a basket on her 
arm, comes sauntering down the road just then, 
and stops short, as if suddenly arrested by the 
scene beyond her. No one sees her; and there 
she stands, quite still, with the margin of green 
fields and beach between her and the manor- 
house party; and watches the dories shoot 
through the narrow passage, into the wide circle 
of the weir. There is a waver, and a broaden- 
ing glare of torchlight on the water; there is a 
silver shower, then another and another, of the 
gleaming fish, as the seine gathers them, and 
the fishermen ta’e them out in their dip-nets, 
and pour them, shining, into the boats. There 
is the cool, salt breath of coming day; there is 
the freshening stir amidst the firs and restless 
balm-of-Gilead trees behind; there is the hay- 
scent on the dewy slopes; the cheery shouts of 
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men at work; the light lapse of the tide upon 
the rocks; and, close to Mary’s feet, where the 
field borders the road, there is the distressed 
twitter of an early bird, that, instead of catch- 
ing the worm, has itself been caught in the fish- 
ing-net spread to dry upon the grass. 

The desperate struggles that only enmesh the 
frightened creature more and more, touch little 
Mary with a sense of physical pain. She goes 
down on her knees to set the trapped thing free, 
even before she is aware that Maxwell Drum- 
mond is sauntering off from his party up the 
slope, to see the sunrise redden the Deer Island 
cliffs, and catch fire at Lubec and Eastport win- 
dow-panes. 

But if she went down on her knees uncon- 
scious of him, she may be remaining on them a 
thought longer than is needful with the bird 
under her hand. By way of herself spreading 
a net for the unwary, there could be nothing 
more effective than the pretty picture the girl 
makes, as she tosses the bird lightly to the 
morning breeze, and rises to her feet, so facing 
round on Drummond. 

“Mary Morgan!” 

And then, hurriedly, lifting his hat and color- 
ing: 

“TI. beg your pardon, Miss Mary. You see 
what it is, to contract a habit of thinking of 
one. You have been mary-morgan so long to 
me—with the small ms, as I-explained to you 
before—that the familiar name escaped me un- 
awares.” 

She does not appear implacable, this fair lit- 
tle creature, standing and looking up at him 
with that shy smile. 

“Then you sometimes think of Garregwen ? 
Before I saw you last night, I thought you 
would be sure to have forgotten all about it.” 

He makes her no further assurance, but takes 
up her words eagerly. 

“You thought. Then, on your side, you have 
sometimes thought of—us? No, why should I 
not say what I mean?—of me?” 

“How could I help it, Mr. Drummond? 
see so few people at Garregwen, you know.” 

She is swinging a small basket on her arm; 
and she looks so simple and childlike-innocent, 
that straightway he remembers the morning 
when they went baked-apple gathering in the 
White Rock wood. 

He says so to her; and she answers him with 
a light nod : 

“History repeats itself: only not precisely, 
for it is after raspberries I am going, this time. 
They are just lovely, now. Dear old Mrs. Fra- 
ser showed me where I would find plenty, when 
we passed the turn in the road yesterday; and 
I started early, that she might have some for 
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breakfast. And then the men yonder were tak- 
ing the herring, and I stopped to look and saw 
—you.” 

“But history won’t repeat itself truthfully—” 
he tells her—“ unless you permit me to go with 
you. You will need me, to keep you in coun- 
tenance, believe me: for, as Lever, I think it is, 
says—when one takes to spying on the sun at 
his toilet, before he has even had time to rub 
the clouds out of his eyes, one feels uncommonly 
like Peeping Tom of Coventry.” 

Mary is not sure that she knows who Peeping 
Tom is; but she asks no questions. She only 
goes on gayly down the road with this escort of 
hers at her side, chattering of the ball, of Cam- 
pobello, of Garregwen,—then of the wide world 
outside this sheltered bay: that world of which 
he has so many wonderful and beautiful things 
to tell her. 

Suddenly—(they have reached the turn in 
the road, and the raspberry-bushes; but Mary 
Morgan is looking at him, instead of at them—) 
’ Max proposes that she shall come with him 
forthwith to take one glimpse at what lies be- 
yond this bay, the limit, as she says, to all that 
she has ever seen. 

For one instant, her heart’s blood flames into 
her face: then dies out as suddenly. Drum- 
mond has stepped back a pace or two, to disen- 
tangle a detaining briar, that, as if to draw her 
attention to its load of berries, catches at the 
hem of her brown ulster, which is jealously 
buttoned down over the green gown. And he 
is adding, explanatorily : 

“You see, not so very much farther on—you 
are a good walker, I am sure—” with a glance 
at the lithe figure—“ not so much farther on, 
through the woods, we come to Herring Cove, 
quite at the other side of the island. There 
you have left the Passamaquoddy behind you, 
and you know that beyond Grand Manan, above 
the Northern Head of which you look out, 
stretches the broad Atlantic away to the other 
side of the world. Will you come and see?” 

Though he has not asked her to go to the other 
side of the world with him, but only to homely 
Herring Cove, she assents with a pretty grace, 
and a thrill of triumph, that he should care to 
leave all his fine friends for her. 

And so, on through the woods: Harbor de 
Loutre—or Lute as it is called, forgetful of its 
sea-otter origin—thrusting a bended arm into 
the very heart of them, with its armful of fish- 
houses, their pendant herrings shingling the 
inner walls, and showing in bronzed gleams at 
every opening. Wild fragrant strawberries and 
raspberries redden the slopes in due season; 
the heath is gilded with baked apples; and the 
way of Mary’s feet by the roadside is carpeted 
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with ferns. All overhead is dusky with bearded 
firs, and silvery and graceful with the “lady- 
birch :” till suddenly the blue Atlantic breaks 
upon the sight,—only narrowed just in this spot, 
by the walls, nine miles away, of the island 
Manasne, or Manthane, as Champlain had it in 
the olden time. 

Nine miles away might well be thrice that 
distance, in the enchanted mist that makes a 
fairy-land of those steep rock-walls and empur- 
pled buttresses. On this side, is the rude, pro- 
saic contrast to the picture. Beyond the green 
marge of the wood, the strangely pebbled beach, 
reddening in waves as if the sea had played 
roughly with it, lies square-cut and wide between 
its headlands, that one hoar and dark with trees, 
this other showing jagged fangs of rock against 
the encroaching surf. As Mary paces on, close 
by the hoarse line of the tide, with Drum- 
mond at her side, and she stoops for a long trail 
of live-forever, which her foot has touched, her 
thoughts flash back to the day she came home 
to the White Rock Cottage, twisting such a 
spray in her eager fingers, and asked her mother 
that question about lotos-eating. She knows 
what lotos-eating is, well enough now; and she 
knows that Drummond, sitting on the rocks at 
her feet here, has given himself quite over to 
that indigestible diet. 

Apparently, he is only trying the dulse which 
she has plucked from a pool in the rocks, for 
him ; and he makes a wry face over that. 

“Excuse me, Miss Mary Morgan: but a dish of 
dulse is a confession of the poverty of the land.” 

She points with the trail of live-forever, out 
to the foaming edge of surf that sweeps along 
the beach. 

“And yet you know it is a treasure-house: 
this island, with others in the bay. It could 
furnish many a dish of gold to hold your dulse, 
if only one knew just where to look for them. 
Out there at low-tide, granny has often told me, 
may be seen the jagged timbers of a pirate-ship 
fast bedded in rock and mud; and there is a 
great cask of coins and plate buried, perhaps, 
upon this very headland above our heads. The 
pirates left it here in charge of one Dunbar; 
whose wife, when he was gone away, rolled it 
into some deep pit or hole among the rocks. 
Oh, you may laugh at me: but it is quite true, 
for Dunbar was the first man ever hung for 
murder in St. Andrews, and he killed his wife 
because she would not tell him where she had 
hidden the cask.” 

“Or perhaps—”’ Drummond suggests—“to 
make her guard the secret ghostlily, after Cap- 
tain Kidd’s fashion with his sentinels.” 

“Perhaps. For on Casco Island—you know 
Casco Island ?” 
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“T should think I did, when it is one of those 
that put their heads together to shut out White 
Rock from our eyes.” 

“Well, then, on Casco,” she goes on, casting 
down her eyes, and blushing and smiling at his 
tone and his glance—“ on Casco there is a chest 
of treasure buried. It ought to be easy to find ; 
for a light hovers constantly about the spot, on 
a dark night. And once—it must be true, for 
I have heard one of them tell the story myself 
—three men went there to dig for it. And as 
they worked on and on, under the spell of utter 
silence, one of the spades struck hard on some- 
thing that rang out like the iron lid of the 
chest. Again, and once again: and at the third 
stroke, they all heard a fearful groaning, and 
the air was full of sulphur and the night grew 
dark. And as one man looked up, out of the 
pit, a flash of lightning cleft the clouds, and he 
saw a full-rigged pirate-ship come sailing round 
the headland—” 

The girl breaks off, and puts up her hand in 
a listening attitude. Is not that ihe sound of 
wheels? 

Of wheels, and of gay voices. The next mo- 
ment, the open drag from the House rolls out 
on the edge of the beach, through the wood, and 
Mary Morgan and Drummond turn together to 
look. 

Mary turns with the faintest deepening of the 
rose-flush on her cheek: Drummond with a 
start which he just manages to restrain, and 
puts on an appearance of calm unconcern, as he 
meets Mrs. Drummond’s hard, intent gaze. 

It is not so very easy to maintain that appear- 
ance, when the same gaze is presently leveled 
at Mary Morgan. 

But Mary herself bears it very well. She is 
returning Mrs. Drummond’s stare—as if it were 
a look of recognition—with the prettiest little 
bow, with just a touch of maiden shyness, but 
no whit of embarrassment, nor consciousness of 
being out of place here at Drummond’s side. 
She has kept her seat on the rocks, and Drum- 
mond is standing by, yet with an air which be- 
trays uncertainty as to whether he should ad- 
vance to the carriage: when, with a little dash 
out over the graveled strand, and a flight of 
pebbles from under the wheels, a light phaeton 
passes the carriage, and is drawn up close to the 
rocks, by Kitty’s hand. 

It is evident she has taken in the whole situ- 
ation, at a glance. 

“Good-morning !” she cries gayly, with a little 
flourish of her whip toward the red-faced sun, 
which she sees for the first time to-day. 
“Cousin Max, won’t you come and stand at 
Frisk’s head for a.minute? Mabel and I mean 

to get out, and find our fortune in moss-agates 
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on the beach: or—who knows?—such a bit of 
lapis lazuli as the old chronicles have it, there 
is a whole island of, out yonder off Manan. 
The waves might bear it in to us, you know, all 
but the bit that glitters in the crown of France.” 

Kitty is rattling on against time, until Max 
has obeyed her summons, and is at the pony’s 
head: though Frisk looks entirely willing to 
stand without assistance. Drummond waits 
there half sullenly. What is Kitty after? 
Does she mean to follow Aunt Fanny’s lead, by 
snubbing that child ? 

Kitty has sprung from the phaeton, without 
waiting for Max; and she is up the rocks, and 
has taken Mary Morgan by both hands, kissing 
her gently before them all. 

Eh well, Drummond tells himself, he might 
have known Kitty was one of those of whom it 
is said that you can count on them as on a law 
of nature. 

There is no sign in Kitty, that she is less un- 
moved than a law of nature. There is only a 
flicker in her color now and again, as, standing 
on the same rock with Mary, and with the girl’s 
hands still in hers, she makes her little, unaffec- 
ted speech to her audience in the two carriages, 
recounting the Garregwen adventure in the fog, 
the sudden song that called them ashore, and 
the kindness they met there. 

She tells the story so prettily, that it at once 
lifts out of the common-place this girl who 
stands blushing and smiling as she listens to it. 
Her hand tightens upon Kitty’s, with a grateful 
clinging. She has quick wit to read her changed 
position, in the faces round her. She is no 
longer one of the village girls: but an island 
princess enchanted on her sea-lashed rock. 

“ And enchanting,” says one of the men to his 
fair neighbor in the drag, in an undertone 
which, however, reaches Mrs. Drummond’s ear 
“ After all, there is something of the siren in 
that musical face of hers: and I am mistaken if 
Max Drummond does not come under the spell.” 

Mrs. Drummond manages to look as if she had 
not heard; for this is neither time nor place to 
give vent to her wrath, which is reserved for 
Kitty. The perverse little idiot! As if she 
could not see she is pushing Max straight into 
the girl’s net spread for his unwary feet. 

Is Kitty daft? 

“And now—” she is saying, turning again to 
Mary, and audaciously ignoring her aunt’s elo- 
quent silence—“now that we have her, in our 
turn, on our island, we mean to show her some- 
thing of it, and to make her confess she likes 
Campobello a little, perhaps next to Garregwen, 
among Passamaquoddy’s host. Mabel—” to her 
companion of the phaeton, who now, on Drum- 
mond’s arm, is climbing the rocks, listening with 

















interest in her friendly eyes—“ won’t you take 
Aunt Fanny’s place in the drag, with Miss 
Morgan, and let me drive my aunt home? 
We'll be a little before you, and find some one 
in the village to send word to Mrs. Fraser, that 
we have stolen away her guest. And we are 
going to Pleasant Point after breakfast: it will 
be a perfect day for a sail—. You see, I am 
reckoning without our guest’s consent,” she adds 
daringly. 

Without her hostess’s, is what she means. 
But it will never do to make a scene here; and 
Mrs. Drummond has decided on her course of 
action. Wherefore, she is able with sufficiently 
good grace, to alight from the drag, and take 
her seat in the phaeton, where Kitty is pres- 
ently beside her, before Drummond can hand 
her in. 

There is the truce of a moment, before the 
battle begins. That moment is long enough, as 
Frisk dashes briskly on, at the flick of Kitty’s 
whip, for the two combatants to have the wood 
to themselves ere the onslaught. 

“That is a pretty girl—really a very beauti- 
ful girl—” says Mrs. Drummond grimly, throw- 
ing out her skirmish-line. 

But Kitty flashes round on her, ready for the 
heat of the battle at once. 

“ Now, Aunt Fanny, I can bear a great deal— 
I have borne a great deal—but this one thing I 
will not bear. Maxwell Drummond shall not 
be thrust into a corner with me, as if I were the 
only girl in all the world, he is to be permitted 
to look at.” 

Mrs. Drummond surveys her niece from head 
to foot, coolly. 

There is no fault to be found with the trim 
figure, instinct with energy and defiance, as 
Kitty leans forward, flicking her whip again at 
Frisk, letting her anger expend itself in the 
vigor of the gesture, before the lash reaches the 
pony’s glossy side. 

No fault to be found with the figure: not 
much just now, indeed, with the glowing, spark- 
ling face, that speaks out all the kindling 
thoughts over which the lips shut themselves 
so resolutely. It is of no use: she might as 
well utter aloud every mutinous thought that 
makes her bosom rise and fall, throbbing 
through and through her. 

Mrs. Drummond, watching her, knows that to 
strain the rein now, is to break it, past mend- 
ing. 

Fortunately, she catches sight of Kitty’s nose, 
“tip-tilted,” of which Mrs. Drummond con- 
veniently forgets that Tennyson has ever sung 
the praise. 

“T should think—” says Mrs. Drummond at 
once, and with decision—“ that a girl, Kitty, of 
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your appearance, and of—of your nose—must be 
aware that in looking at other girls, a lover 
might be tempted to draw a comparison.” 

It is difficult to finish the sentence with 
proper effectiveness, for the peal of free and 
unaffected laughter which breaks from Kitty, at 
those emphasized words. An echo of that 
laughter reaches back to the drag, now follow- 
ing the phaeton, though not too closely. And 
Mary Morgan guesses that Kitty is winning the 
battle for her: while Max is half conscious of 
a touch of pique, that Kitty does not at all care 
what glamor may have taken his eyes captive 
from her. He does not look at Mary Morgan 
at all, after that: but gives all his attention to 
Mabel,—whose nose need not have caused Mrs. 
Drummond much dismay, in comparing it to 
Kitty’s. 

Mr. Lawrence is driving; and. he has, with a 
readiness concealed only from Mrs. Drummond, 
welcomed little Mary to the vacant seat beside 
him. 

“You did not tell me where your home was, 
before you took fiight from the ball-room, Cin- 
derella,” he says in an aggrieved undertone, 
looking at her with a fixity before which her 
eyes fall, and her color rises. 

And then she flashes up a smile at him. 

“T did not think your Sassenach tongue could 
manage our Carregwen, which even we who 
ought to know better, have lightened into Gar- 
regwen.” 

“T wonder if I could manage Garregwen it- 
self ?” 

She looks the question which she does not 
speak. 

“The island itself, I mean. It is not down 
upon the maps: but might not a clever boat- 
man find it?” 

And still she looks at him inquiringly. 

“ Because—” he lowers his tone still more, 
and: bends down toward her, as if to gather up 
the reins—“ I am not going to Pleasant Point; 
but to your home instead. For a little while I 
must lose sight of the little island-princess, in 
order that all the sooner, perhaps—” 

“Mr. Lawrence—” appeals some one, from 
the seat behind. 

He turns, so promptly obedient to the soft- 
voiced call, that one might imagine he is not 
sorry to break off; has said more than he meant 
to say just now, perhaps. 

But the thrill in his voice has taken little 
Mary’s breath away. She sits almost silent for 
the rest of the drive. Half doubtful, half as- 
sured, triumphant, frightened. But what will 
he think of everything at White Rock? If she 
might only speak out like the maiden in the 
fairy-tale, and warn him off, with telling him 
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her father is an ogre, her mother a witch, and 
all her island-home one cruel trap for— 
Lovers? 
Little Mary finds she cannot say the word 
even to herself, as she glances furtively up from 
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under the brim of her hat, at the cool, clear-cut 
profile. 

And yet—. She has read two or three old- 
fashioned novels, in which a formal errand to 
the parents is the first step. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


AS BY INHERITANCE. 


By Rosert C. V. MEYERS. 


HEN the war between the North and the 
South had caused much of his wealth to 
take wing, David Carruthers with his little son 
went to Europe to live out the remainder of his 
days. In five years this was accomplished, his 
magnificent physique at last succumbing to 
many years of indulgence of self. The son, 
another David Carruthers, in the care of a 
nomadic guardian, drifted from Continental 
town to town, picking up a desultory sort of 
knowledge of men and manners which stood in 
lieu of a more concrete education. When age 
had absorbed the guardianship the young man 
wandered over to America, where the Govern- 
ment was making considerable restitution for 
fortunes shattered during the Rebellion, and 
dealt generously with the last Carruthers. But 
he had exhausted life, to use his own expression, 
which was not hackneyed to him, and he found 
that excitement rarely visited his jaded senses. 
He called himself a stoic, a cynic, any movable 
name that is fitted to him who abuses his privi- 
leges until he becomes the servant of satiety. 
He lived because life gave him little trouble 
any more, and in the pleasant vintages of the 
earth was panacea for even the ghost of an ebul- 
lition of dissatisfaction. 

On a beautiful May morning, 1885, when the 
world was fresh enough to give the blush to the 
philosophy which teaches there is nothing new, 
the blasé man became conscious of an influence. 
And influences, he claimed, had long since been 
relegated to the negative portion of existence. 
Therefore, the positiveness in the present in- 
stance arrested him forcibly. He found him- 
self in a suburb of a northern city, to which he 
had come to place a certain amount of money 
in a building operation. He had had a bad 
night of it at the indifferent hostelry, the host 
having become cognizant that he was on the 
verge of an anniversary of his marriage, and 
must make merry in consequence. The merri- 
ment had banished sleep from the brain of the 
guest up-stairs, who in the early morning, frown- 
ingly declining breakfast, hastened forth into 
cool, green country ways. He was in the 


shadow of a wall when the only influence that 
had, as he acknowledged, swayed him for 
years, suddenly asserted itself. He looked up; 
the wall was the weather-beaten side of a little, 
low stone church ; the influence, a sound issuing 
from a partly raised stained-glass window. The 
peculiarity of his then condition must account 
for much that followed on that day ; his sleep- 
lessness of the night previous, his anger, his 
fasting, the perfect day, the quiet of the sur- 
roundings, a bird overhead calling to its mate. 

He was startled. The music was not so grand 
as most of that he had heard in his many homes, 
the organ scarcely as mellow as many another 
he had listened to. But the influence was 
there. He went around to the churchyard, to 
the door of the building, and walked in. The 
place was empty, save for the organist up in the 
loft—a woman, over whose form the rainbow 
lights from the window sprang in vivid ribbons. 
She was apparently unconscious of the advent of 
her auditor, and went on with her improvising. 
Carruthers softly edged his way along the aisle 
until he stood at a point from which he could 
see her face. A beauty, he decided, dark and 
lustrous as an houri, a girl whose lazy fingers 
seemed to caress the tones she evoked from the 
keys. Everything was beautiful as a Greek 
would have had it, the day, the old church 
which had long ago lost all flagrant freshness 
of importance, the sighing wisp of song which 
threaded its way through rumbling chords and 
sharp arpeggi, and especially the girl with the 
rainbow tints over her. Here was almost a 
genuine sensation. He began to feel as though 
he could understand the process of gradually 
waking, of a crystallization in a hitherto opaque- 
ness. He shrugged his shoulders, and going 
under the organ-loft found some narrow stairs ; 
these took him up to the organ, and looking 
around a corner of the instrument he faced the 
player, who was gazing into vacancy, lost in 
thought, apparently. “The eyes of Io,” Car- 
ruthers murmured to himself, and as quietly as 
he had come up, descended the stairs; he would 
not have disturbed her for the world. Softly as 
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possible he left the church, and walked about 
the little graveyard back of it, the organ tones 
grown fainter there and like the audible rest of 
the sleepers below. 

“T am not so satiated as I had thought,” the 
only living man in the yard smiled. “ And 
what a beauty she is.” 

He resolved to wait where he was till she 
should come out of thechurch. He roved along, 
spelling the names and the capitulations of the 
virtues of the dead cottagers. His ears, alert, told 
him after awhile that the organ inside had be- 
come mute. He sheltered himself behind a tree, 
from which hiding-place he commanded a view 
of the church-porch. Pretty soon the organist 
came out and stopped to lock the heavy oaken 
door, and he had a good chance to see her. 

“Not so faultless as I thought,” commented 
he, behind the tree; “a trifle too much yellow 
in the eyes. But what a form and naturalness 
of gait! Like some of those Eastern maids 
who balance water-pitchers on their heads 
while they walk. Had she a drawer of water 
and a hewer of wood for an ancestor ?—has her 
grace come down to her as by inheritance ?” 

She came along the graveyard, passed by him, 
then turned and saw him. She shrank back— 
the more so when he had breathed a word of 
apology for thus startling her ; and then she had 
sped away without looking at him a second 
time. 

But he had detected a certain expression of 
her face. 

“She must have noticed the odor of the 
whisky I took when I arose this morning,” he 
laughed; “what fools women are, the one re- 
pugnance—north, east, south, west.” 

trange to say, for the rest of the day he felt 
a little uncomfortable that he should have ex- 
cited this repugnance in the little country girl, 
who played the organ in an out-of-the-way old 
church, where he doubted if there were any 
who appreciated the natural beauty of her— 
music. 

By night, when he had gone to his room, he 
decided that the little thing was no sensation, 
after all, but merely the effect of a certain phase 
of his physical condition. Yet, why must he 
think of her at all? 

Next day was Sunday. He resented the 
elaborate Sabbath-preparation of the house, and 
walked out-of-doors in order to get rid of it. 
He admired simplicity, quiet; hated pretension 
and its consequent commotion. He went in the 
direction of the church. Many horny-handed 
sons of the soil were entering therein together 
with their polished-faced families. Carruthers 
followed them. His first glance was directed to 
the organ-loft. She was playing a simple little 
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interlude while the people rustled into their 
places and began the coughing. Then it stopped, 
and the minister, looking over his spectacles, 
entered upon his Firstly in the good, old-fash- 
ioned way. 

Of course, Carruthers voted the sermon a 
bore and wished that he could sleep as peace- 
fully as did these farmers, who, when it was all 
over, awoke refreshed and commented upon the 
masterly and edifying nature of the discourse, 
except one or two who had been soundest asleep, 
and these feared that there had been too much 
latitude in the peroration. 

Carruthers was outside looking for “Io.” 
She came down the path in company with mine 
host of the hotel. Ina sort of distress, he turned 
away, when the good man called him and pre- 
sented him to Chloris Pennington. She gave 
him a searching glance and walked aside. The 
keeper of the caravansary fastened upon his 
guest. 

“Nice little gal, is Chloris,” he said, encour- 
agingly. “Supports herself by her music; goes 
twicet a week to teach in town and plays the 
organ here Sundays. Practices every dusk in 
the church—aint got no young man to keep her 
away, you know. Ha! ha! father was an old 
rip; died last year. Comin’ up to the house?” 

Carruthers’s building operations took strong 
color that following week, and his talk was of 
lots and ample frontages, twin-cottages, sanitary 
drainage, and the like. He found that it would 
be to his advantage to remain where he was for 
the next three months, then to go back to Eu- 
rope, a balance in bank which the veriest relier 
upon sensations might have coveted. He would 
not be worse bored here than otherwhere, and 
his expressions of tired sensibility were begin- 
ning to have their due effect of pushing aside 
the friendliness of the vicinity. But, really, 
without theatres, where a post-prandial half- 
hour might be passed and Somnus coaxed, an 
opera or two with a voice that had merged into 
the surrounding adiposity, an every-day caustic 
sentence about the wrongdoing of the Govern- 
ment’s officials—what should a satiated fellow 
do? 

“There is Io,” he said, and threw his cigar 
away. He had forgotten her. He wondered if she 
were now in church ?—it was early evening, and 
the hotel-keeper had said that she did her prac- 
ticing at dusk—not being possessed of a “young 
man.” Horror! Then it struck him as comical 
that he should have remembered what the land- 
lord had told him relative to her. He remem- 
bered everything, even that her father was a 
“rip.” “Rip” meant? He wasa little warm as 
he supposed that “rip ” was analogous to “ drink- 
ing-man.” Drinking-man! who was not a 
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drinking-man in the eyes of some one or other, 
especially in the eyes of a woman? 

She was in the church; he heard her music 
long before he had pushed against the door and 
stood in the cool dimness. He sank into a pew 
and listened. A very refined player, indeed, 
which was praise from an appreciative man who 
had heard the organists of the world. But lis- 
ten! why that was the same little wisp of melody 
she had played that other day, when he had 
come and found her alone here. Was it influ- 
encing him into sadness? 

“T must be going to be a maniac,” he said, 
grimly; “ music is reported as soothing to the 
broken-minded.” 

Yet the melody came down to him all the 
same; was crisp and accented almost to words. 
“Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet!” he seemed 
to hear, as he had not heard the words since he 
was five years old and the old St. Domingo man 
on his father’s plantation had chanted them to 
him in a melody which he had long ago lost in 
the strident echoes of the world. “Good-bye 
forever, Cadet, Cadet!” The sun had gone 
down, the stained window was flat and ugly, the 
pulpit cast a mysterious shadow ; from the organ- 
loft the empty pews must look like yawning, 
waiting graves. “Good-bye forever, Cadet, 
Cadet!” He was going back to the earliest of 
his recollections, even to the Southern life and 
the happiness there. Was this sad, white angel 
his mother? She takes him to her side as she 
moves along under the trees that are all laced 
together with fine moss. “Be careful, Davy, be 
careful!” that is her voice, yet strangely like a 
song, too. And carefulof what? Back of them 
is the old St. Domingo man, so faithful, so. pure 
of life.‘ “Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet!” Is 
this his father coming in at the lodge-gate, 
happy, careless of garb; sauntering up to his 
wife and kissing her, although she looks gravely 
at him, then catehing up the boy with, “So my 
little Cadet is never away from the mother and 
old Ponet,” and so walks on a little unsteadily 
—is this hisfather? “Good-bye forever, Cadet, 
Cadet!” Then there is a walk alone with Ponet, 
no frail, white mother to bear them company ; 
and here is the father, all in sombre black, com- 
ing in at the lodge-gate as usual, smiling and 
careless as usual, though his face is somewhat 
sadder, too, but his feet as unsteady as usual. 
He catches up the little boy. “So my little 
Cadet is never away from old Ponet.” He does 
not say “the mother” anymore. Why? And 
then— 

“ Are you not well, sir ?” 

He starts. The church is filled with the set- 
tled twilight that steals in from the outside ; the 
music has stopped—the organist is beside him. 
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“You seemed distressed, sir. I could not 
bear to leave you without asking if I might be 
of assistance.” 

He looked at her; how beautiful were her 
eyes! He shook his head. But this did not 
satisfy her. She did a very remarkable thing; 
she stepped into the pew and sat beside him. 

“ Forgive me, sir.” 

Again he looked at her, old memories gradu- 
ally fading more and more. 

“T was rude when I met you before,” she 
went on. “Both times.” 

There seemed a settled purpose upon her, and 
it dissipated much that had gently swayed him 
since he had entered the church. 

“Like most women, she would be a reformer 
with a mission,” he thought; “she wants to tell 
me that I drink.” 

She sat there for a little while speechless, then 
arose. 

“T shall go now,” she said; “TI find that you 
are very well ;” and before he knew what to say 
to detain her she had gone from the church. 
She was nowhere in sight when he hurried out 
to look for her. For all he knows to the con- 
trary, the church-door was not locked that night. 

The next evening he was there, and so was 
she. He went into the pew he had occupied 
the evening before. He called to her when she 
came down from the organ, and she walked over 
and sat beside him again. 

“What tune is that which you play all the 
time ?” 

“A tune!” 

“Sometimes you almost lose it in an intricate 
maze of notes, then it peeps out, falters, hur- 
ries, rushes, singing some strange jargon that 
affects me oddly.” 

“That”—she brightened, up and smiled— 
“that is a little improvisation of my own. I 
know it sways you somewhat.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“T have seen you each time you have been 
here. There is a little looking-glass let in the 
organ just above my head; I have seen you in 
that.” 

“You did not notice me the first time I 
came ?” 

“Oh! yes, I heard you come up the stairs; I 
knew you were at the corner of the organ.” 

“What a consummate actress I have found,” 
thought Carruthers; “for her face was uncon- 
sciousness personified when I looked at her that 
time.” 

“You are fond of music?” she asked. 

“No—I don’t know,” returned he; “I have 
heard too much of it.” 

“Too much of music!” she repeated, in as- 
tonishment. 














He laughed. 

“ All music does not appealto me, Miss Pen- 
nington. Yours does.” 

He wondered at her; he wondered at himself 
sitting there like some bucolic swain. 

“Mine?” she said, “my music? Oh! I am 
not a good musician; I am like many women— 
whatever I can do to earn money, that I do; 
music is to me what dressmaking is to some 
other women. That is not being a musi- 
cian.” 

“ Please do not tell me what it is to be a mu- 
sician; I am so tired of transcendentalism.” 

“ And I do not know what transcendentalism 
is.” 

“Tt is the intoxication of appreciation.” 
Again to her face came the look he had noted 
that time she came across him hiding behind 
the tree in the graveyard. And as she had 
left him last night, so she went from the church 
now. At thedoor she paused and he caught up 
to her. 

“ Are you waiting for the organ-blower, Miss 
Pennington ?” 

“The organ has a water-motor; no blower is 
required.” 

He took the key from her hand and turned 
the lock. 

“Have I displeased you?’ he asked, more 
like a rustic swain than ever, and handed her 
the key. 

“No one would displease me willingly,” she 
said. “I know the world.” 

The swain departed, and the cynic was 
ashamed of him. 

“You know the world!” 

“Not as you know it, perhaps,” she hastened 
tosay. “The world, like music, may be known 
too well, according to your theory. Too much 
knowledge, you know, is ignorance.” 

As he watched her going down the yard in 
the direction of a tiny cottage a little way be- 
yond, and which he decided must be her home, 
he wondered if she were quite so Arcadian, 
after all. Why, the sensation was growing upon 
him; if it came to this he was glad that busi- 
ness kept him in this locality; sensations were 
said to be healthful. 

A couple of evenings later—and he had 
thought much of her in the meanwhile—he 
sought her. She was at the church-door as he 
came up. 

“T waited for you,” she said, and he saw that 
she was quite pale to-day. “I made a cruel 
remark to you night before last. I am always 
rude to you, it appears.” 

“Cruel? Oh! as to my ignorance of the 
world, Yes, that was terribly biting. I have 
remembered it, you see.” 
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“But only asa jest. I was in miserable ear- 
nest.” 

“Then you think I know the world too well?” 

“Too ill.” 

“That is to say—?” 

“Oh! understand it as you understand my 
music,” she burst out, and hurrying up the little 
stairs began to play the air that was so familiar 
to him now—“ Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet !” 
as he liked to think it said. 

He understood her then. She called down 
over the railing of the gallery: 

“Will you do something for me, Mr. Car- 
ruthers? Please go—do not wait for me; go 
while I am here.” 

Seeing that she was much agitated, he arose 
and went down the red aisle. 

“Hold!” she called, and brokenly and with 
many a false note she played the one little wisp 
of melody. 

Outside the churchyard gate he stopped : 

“Suppose she is an arrant coquette trying 
her power on me?” 

The next moment he repudiated this, and 
went on to his hotel. He was sleepless that 
night, the usual panacea being abortive of its 
usual effect. He thought of Io-eyes; of “ Good- 
bye forever, Cadet, Cadet !” 

“T am in love,” he said, angrily. 

The next day he was thoroughly displeased ; 
blasé as he might be, cynic, stoic, it was neces- 
sary for him to leave this place—necessary be- 
cause of the nonsense of the whole proceeding, 
most of all necessary for the peace of mind of 
the little girl. What a fool he had become, a 
school-boy ; and conquered by a gentle music- 
mistress with great eyes ! 

For all that, as evening approached he grew 
restless. By this time she would be there. 
Should she expect him ? 

At least she exerted through her music a 
purifying influence; for years his childhood and 
his sorrow had not appealed to him as now 
when be heard a tune which could in no possi- 
bility be associated with that old time. Should 
he go to the church this evening? And sup- 
pose a gossip should meet him on the way 
there?—he owed respect to any woman, to a 
superlatively innocent woman, most of all. All 
the same he went. 

When she saw him come in she cowered over 
the organ, and he noted that. He would go and 
tell her that he thanked her for her music, and 
he would come no more to disturb her practi- 
cing. So he went up the narrow stairs. 

“Don’t ! don’t !” she cried, abjectly, as he ap- 
proached her. 

“Why—” 

“Don’t come to me,” she pleaded, “I—I—” 
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There was no coquetry here; he took her re- 
sisting hands in his, his face a marvel of com- 
prehension. 

“ Why, Chloris,” he said, “ Chloris,” 

For she, poor thing, in repulsing him, had 
avowed herself to him. 

He did not care then; it was a new life to 
him. Love? He had been in love before. 
How many times! But this was different. In 
what? He could not tell—he who analyzes a 
supreme feeling, breaks an angel’s harp to ascer- 
tain in what it differs from the harps of earth. 

For the next two months he saw her nearly 
every week-day evening in the church, their 
gage, the little tune she played for him each 
time before they separated for the night— 
“ Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet!” 

The wonder is that he did not see as the 
others saw, that she had grown thin and pale, 
that as time went on she drooped lamentably, 
and was on the verge of positive illness. He 
saw nothing; a new life was open before him 
which healed the diseases of the old. Perhaps 
the best of love consists in the selfishness which 
is the influence to purify one’s self. She had 
never told him much of her life—what was 
there to tell? He knew that her father had 
been a “rip,” for whom she cared, and that now 
she was alone in the world. Of himself he 
talked much; many and many an evening he 
sat with her in the quiet church and recounted 
his experiences, and she listened and listened, 
not so happy as he might have wished her to 
be, but satisfied and peaceful. 

And then on a hot July night he laid his life 
fully before her. “I knew it before; I knew it 
from the first,” she whispered. 

“What did you know?” he demanded. 

She hummed the little tone. 

“Well, Chloris?” 

“T was looking over some of my father’s 
papers—” she began, and stopped. 

“What has that to do with your knowledge 
of my life?” 

“Tell me your life—David.” 

It was the first time she had ever called him 
David. He caught her to him, and she re- 
leased herself. 

“Remember the place we are in.” 

“A place that sanctifies holy love.” 

“Tell me,” she said, breathlessly, “tell me 
your life—all of it.” 

He entered upon some foreign phases. 

“Further back,” she whispered, “further back.” 

He spoke of his boyhood. 

“Farther back—further back.” 

“What do you mean, Chloris ?” 

“Tell me of your babyhood—your mother, 
your father.” 
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Humoring the whim, he told her what he 
could. She was very still. The insects outside 
were inordinately vociferous by contrast, so 
hushed was the church; the shadows fell, the 
furniture cracked now and then, the bats 
wheeled back and forth. 

“And then,” Carruthers was saying, “is the 
sadness of my mother’s life. But my father 
was—saved.” 

“Saved!” how soft her voice was as she crept 
closer to him—“ saved !” 

“On our plantation was an old St. Domingo 
man who had been free in his own country. He 
was not free here. He used the French lan- 
guage, he never learned ours. I loved him, and 
he loved me; he was the purest of men. I was 
the young son ; he called me Cadet, and he had 
a little song, ‘Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet!’ 
which words I have fitted to the tune you play 
so often, dear. I have not told you this before, 
have 1? The tune you play—” 

“Hush! Hush! go on !” 

“This old man led a blameless life, pure and 
undefiled. It was such that my father and 
mother trusted him as they trusted few others. 
Night and day old Ponet used to pray for my 
father. My mother loved him for it.” 

“ Loved him !” 

“Many a mistress loves a faithful servant.” 

“T had forgotten. Yes, and then?” 

“My mother died. At her grave old Ponet 
fell on his knees to my father. ‘Do you ask 
for your freedom? asked my father. ‘Thine,’ 
returned old Ponet, and laid his cheek against 
the grave. My father understood him, and took 
him by the hand. ‘I promise, Ponet,’ he said ; 
‘and I refused to promise her,’ and the tears 
streamed down old Ponet’s face. A Carruthers 
never breaks a promise—my father never drank 
again !” 

It was so dark that her face was merely a 
lighter shadow than the others there. 

“ And the slave, David?” 

“T do not like to call him that, Chloris.” 

“ But he was a slave.” 

“ He was our friend.” 

“What of him ?” 

“The woman-want of a double climax. 
Well, we left him on the plantation. My father 
in great haste took me to Europe; he tried by 
writing to discover what had become of our 
people, but everything was confusion, and little 
could be learned. Now it would be too late to 
mend anything; the poor old fellow must have 
died years ago; he was old when I was a very 
small child. And that is all, my little Chloris.” 

She was shivering; he thought the damp of 
the place had affected her. Was she whispering 
to herself? 














“What do you say, dear?” he asked, bending 
over, “ what do you say ?” 

“ Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet !” 

“Yes, those were the words of the song, the 
words which seem to fit to the tones of your own 
little melody.” 

“ And—and—” 

“Why, how foolish of me to keep you here 
so late; you are positively cold, little one. 
Come, we will go now. Shall I light a match 
to find the way out ?” 

“Wait, Cadet.” 

“Cadet! thanks, Chloris; I have not heard 
the name on other lips than mine since Ponet’s 
time. And to-morrow—” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“T shall make whatever preparations you 
think proper for our marriage.” It was thus he 
spoke, for the first time, of their wedding. She 
leaned a little way from him; but he followed 
up his advantage: 

“Have you no woman-friend with whom you 
can go and stay awhile and leave your lonely 
little cottage—some place where I can visit you 
as a gentleman may visit his betrothed ?” 

“T am alone in the world.” 

“ As I am, but for you, Chloris.” 

“Cadet, your father did not break his prom- 
ise to the oldslave. A Carruthers never breaks 
a promise. You are a Carruthers.” 

“T am a Carruthers.” 

“Then you must promise me something and 
never break the promise.” 

“JT know what you mean, child. Why, a 
man can take a drop of a tonic-exhilarant now 
and then without making a beast of himself.” 

“Your father promised.” 

“How foolish! How insistent women are !” 

“Your father promised. A Carruthers.” 

“ What need is there in my case? The doubt 
insults me. And then, remember the sentiment 
in my father’s case—my mother’s fresh grave, 
old Ponet weeping for her, having earned her 
affection through his prayers for my father.” 

“Your father promised.” 

“Why, where are you, Chloris?” for in the 
dark her voice sounded far away from him. He 
put out his hand, searching for her. She was 
not beside him. “Chloris! where are you, 
Chloris!” 

Just then a low, wailing note resounded 
through the church. How strange it was, how 
full of awe, to hear in the heavy blackness the 
little wisp of tune, “Good-bye forever, Cadet, 
Cadet !” 

“Your father promised; a Carruthers never 
breaks a promise.” 

“Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet!” the organ 
said. 
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“Chloris, I—” 

“Promise, Cadet, promise !” 

“T cannot see you, Chloris; and I am a fool 
to be so overwrought. This time—this place—” 

“You are in God’s house. ‘Good-bye for- 
ever, Cadet, Cadet!’ A Carruthers never breaks 
a promise, even to a slave.” 

“ Chloris !” 

“ A Carruthers—” 

“T promise never again to drink a drop of 
intoxicating liquor so long as God lets me live!” 

“David!” such a cry as it was, 

The next moment he was stumbling up the 
narrow stairs. He raised her from before the 
organ, where she had fallen, and bore her down 
into the church and out into the yard. It was 
a starry, though moonless night. He could see 
that she was pale, ghastly pale. But she was 
quiet now, almost coldly quiet. When he de- 
cided that she was strong enough, he led her out 
to the road. 

“No further,” she said; “I have always met 
you in the church.” 

“ But—” 

“Let me go by myself.” 

It was but a stone-throw from the churchyard 
gate, and he could not deny her, even though he 
feared she was not sufficiently recovered from 
her late breaking-down to walk without a sup- 
porting arm. He watched her slowly moving 
form winding in and out among the shrubbery. 
When there were no evidences of her in the 
night, her voice reached out to him from far 
away, singing, “Good-bye forever, Cadet, Ca- 
det !” 

“Bless her!” he said, fervently. “In her own 
little song she would thank me for my promise. 
David Carruthers never breaks a promise !” 

In the morning he conjured up all manner of 
disasters for her; she was ill—she had been ill 
all night in that lonely, mean cottage, while he 
had been in the hotel worrying and thinking 
over her. Could he not go to her now ?—would 
she be displeased if he presented himself before 
her? How insubstantial it all was, and he the 
man of the world he acknowledged himself to 
be! But—he loved her! 

He threw on his hat and strode out boldly in 
the direction of her home. He put his hand 
in his pocket and drew forth a little morocco 
box, pressed on the spring of the lid, and a flash 
blinded him—it was the circlet of jewels which 
his father had given to his mother when she 
had promised to marry him. Carruthers smiled 
as he looked at the brilliant thing which he 
would slip on Chloris’s finger this morning. 
After that his heart lightened with every step 
he took, until it seemed that all his fears were 
childish fears, and he would not be surprised to 
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find her sweet face at any moment peeping over 
the green hedge at him, those great eyes of hers 
looking into his very soul. But he did not 
meet her; intuition had not sent her forth to 
greet him. Here was the churchyard gate, 
here was her own tiny garden. And she was 
not there. He noticed few of the evidences of 
her; the carefully trimmed bushes, the little 
rows of fragrant blossoms—these spoke elo- 
quently only when he knew all that he should 
learn to-day. 

The window of the house was closed, but the 
door yielded to him, and for the first time he 
stood in her home. The room was bare and 
poor, and there were indications of the hasty 
preparation for the flight of some one. There 
was a dark wood table in the centre of the 
apartment, and on it was a square of white—a 
letter ! 


ORANGE-FLOWERS AND RUE. 


By EpytH Krirkwoop. 


HE day was dull and gloomy; mist filled the 
air, which, toward evening, turned into fine 
rain. As the clock in the steeple struck five, 
the sexton opened the gate and passed through 
the churchyard, almost involuntarily raising 
his hat as he paused for an instant beside a 
new-made grave. When he stepped up to the 
side portal and produced a large key to open the 
door, he saw Dr. Boyd waiting under its shel- 
tering arch, and greeted him respectfully, evinc- 
ing no surprise. He guessed what had brought 
him there. 

“You have come to see if nothing can be 
done about removing the mourning, eh, Doctor? 
I am sorry, but my orders are to let it remain 
as it iss The Rector and Wardens seem to 
think it would be a disrespect to the memory of 
Mr. Parke to have it taken down so soon.” 

“ But, Simpson, only think of the marriage 
here in all this gloom !” 

They had entered the cruciform church, and 
it looked sombre enough. The pillars and 
chancel-rails were twined around with black, 
and the banners were covered with crepe; even 
the organ was heavily draped, and a white 
wreath of immortelles, with “Regret” woven 
in purple, was hung over the Gothic point of 
the choir-seat lately occupied by Lester Parke. 
Poor Fanny Hill would have to pass this, almost 
touch it, if she left by the side door, as was usual 
at weddings in that church. 
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He still had the morocco box in his hand, and 
now as he grasped for the letter it fell to the 
floor and the shining bauble rolled out and 
along the boards into the sunny shaft admitted 
by the open door, and lay there like a burning 
eye. With trembling fingers Carruthers tore 
at the paper and read: 


“T knew you would come. I leave this note 
for you. It is ‘Good-bye forever, Cadet, Cadet!’ 
I could not tell you what my father’s papers 
told me and what I never knew before. Oh! 
forgive me, forgive me! for I never knew until 
it was too late. My life shall be one prayer for 
you, long or short, as the Lord wills. And a 
Carruthers never breaks a promise!—you have 
promised me as your father promised Ponet! 
My mother was the daughter of the St. Do- 
mingo man!” 


“At least, you will permit me to remove 
this?” added the Doctor, touching the wreath. 

Simpson looked really distressed. 

“T wish I could gratify you, sir; but my 
orders are to leave everything as it is—and what 
canI do? There isa feeling through the town 
— if you will excuse me, Doctor—that the young 
lady behaved badly to Mr. Parke. They were 
engaged—” 

“T know, I know,” he interrupted. 

“Of course you know, sir; and she threw 
him over for this richer man from the West; 
and now, to cap it all, she sets her marriage 
suddenly for the day following his burial, when 
every one knows she as good as murdered him; 
for he never would have started on that journey 
but for her, and never would have met with the 
accident that killed him!” 

All this was true. Dr. Boyd could not deny 
it; yet he, who dearly loved pretty Fanny Hill, 
could not believe she was the heartless jilt and 
cruel girl the gossips all insisted; and he felt 
sure there was more behind than any outsider 
could divine. Besides, he knew her parents 
discouraged Lester Parke when the wealthier 
suitor came to the fore; and he had heard ru- 
mors of restraint and force and of painful scenes 
undergone by poor Fanny before she gave in to 
their will. Even Parke himself exonerated her 
from all blame before he left on the fatal jour- 
ney which ended his young life. 




















The Doctor said something of this to the 
Sexton, who looked serious and admitted that 
the gossips might be wrong. “Still, sir,” he 
added, “there is another Episcopal church in 
the place, and, for that matter, the young lady 
might have been married at home; so there 
seems no reason to go tearing down the black 
for what appears a mere whim.” 

“Tell me, Simpson,” said Boyd, as a thought 
struck him, “has she—has Miss Hill—asked to 
have it removed ?” 

“No, sir. Her parents have tried their best, 
but she has not said a word.” 

“Depend upon it, then, that she is wedding 
unwillingly. They are forcing her; and she 
wants to be married here because in her heart 
she is mourning for the lover whom she loved.” 

“Maybe, sir; maybe. She was always a sweet 
young lady, and never seemed capable of all 
they lay to her. I am sorry for the ill-omen, 
but it is her own choice.” 

So it happened, an hour or two later, that the 
silvery bells in the high steeple, which only 
yesterday rang out a dirge for Lester Parke, 
now clanged a merry bridal chime for Fanny 
Hill. The rain still fell monotonously, and the 
gas-jets in the church but served to show its 
mournful gloom, with the white wreath standing 
out vividly against the black-draped chair. 

Despite the inclement weather, the church 
was filled; people came with invitations or with- 
out them, eager to see, to pry, to comment, to 
add their own conjectures to their neighbors’ 
fancies. 

The organ struck up as part of the bridal 
party appeared; but as yet the bride had not 
arrived. A rush of painful emotion passed 
over Dr. Boyd and made his heart turn sick. 
He felt that he could not bear it, for Lester’s 
sake, for his own sake, and he made his way 
out. Even outside the crowd was so dense that 
he turned aside into the churchyard, intending 
to stand for a moment beside the lonely grave 
of the friend who had been dear to him. The 
rain had stopped; the air was full of thick mist ; 
the painted windows glowed richly from the 
lighted church, though the outlines were 
blurred by the fog; only the great cross on the 
chancel panes stood out darkly from its back- 
ground of gorgeous coloring. 

The scene was unspeakably dreary and the 
night so dark that he was close by the grave 
before he became conscious that he was not 
alone. A woman was standing with clasped 
hands and bent head beside the yet unsodded 
mound. Some one else had remembered poor 
Lester, and although he could not recognize her 
muffled form he knew by instinct who it was. 
She, too, was startled by his sudden appearance 
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and was gliding away, when he called her 
back. 

“Fanny !” 

With a faint cry of joy she turned again, and 
they clasped hands over the grave. 

“T have run away,” she whispered. “But 
hush! hurry! don’t ask questions, only take me 
away and hide me!” 

“My poor child,” he returned, soothingly, 
for his first thought was that excitement had 
driven her mad ; “they are waiting for you in 
the church. Let me take you to the vestry- 
room by the Rector’s door, and no one need 
ever know that you have been here to say good- 
bye.” 

“No, no. I will not. They have forced me 
so far, and would force me through with it ; but 
I will yield to nothing now, not even to force. 
O Robert! you told me once that you loved me. 
Won’t you save me now? I hate that man. 
You hear me? I hate him! Take me away, 
hide me, keep me safe. O Robert! Robert! 
save me!” 

She clung to him imploringly. What was he 
todo? To carry this unwilling bride to the 
arms of a man she loathed—impossible. Yet 
to take advantage of her mad desire to escape, 
and to make her his own, seemed scarcely hon- 
orable. Her parents, he knew, had no pity. 
He could think of no woman in the town to 
whom he could take her. If only his sister had 
been there! 

“Listen, Fanny. Try to be calm. See, there 
is some stir yonder in the crowd; they evi- 
dently know that something is wrong, and this 
is the first place they will come to look for 
you.” 

She dropped his arm and started swiftly 
away, 80 swiftly that she would have escaped 
but for her blind disregard for the obstacles in 
her way. She had reached the little gate 
which let out on the river road when she stum- 
bled and fell. She was up again in an instant, 
but Dr. Boyd was beside her and held her 
firmly. 

“What are you going to do?” he demanded. 
“Where were you going?” 

She shivered and tried to break away. 

“ Let me go, Robert. I would rather die than 
marry that man. You will not help me, and— 
I am going to drown myself.” 

“That is nonsense,” he said, sternly. “You 
ask my protection; do you understand that 
there is only one way that I can give it? Are 
you willing to marry me?” 

“Ts there no other way ?” 

“None. If my sister were near I could take 
you to her; but she is two days’ journey away. 
I don’t urge you to do this; it is only an alter- 
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native. It would be far better for you to go 
home, if you think you are strong enough to 
stand your ground firmly—” 

“T am not,” she interrupted; “they torment 
me beyond my strength.” 


“ Are you sure you will not marry this other 
man ?” 

“ Have I not told youl would rather die? I 
have tried to give in and obey them, Robert, I 
really have; but when it came to the marriage- 
day I knew I must go mad or die.” 

“Then there is nothing else for it,” he an- 
swered, sighing ; “ you must marry me.” 

“Couldn’t you go home with me?” she asked, 
timidly, “and help me to resist them all ?” 

“Tmpossible. It would only involve us both 
unpleasantly. Come then. My office is near 
here. There is a summer-house in the garden 
where you must wait until I come for you. I 
will order my buggy as for a sudden call out of 
town, and we shall drive to the next place and 
take the train from there to Newville, where 
we can be married. Will that do?” 

“T would rather marry you than—than that 
other, if I must marry at all.” 

“Tt is the best I can do for you, Fanny,” he 
said, hopelessly. 

She let him lead her away, and waited in the 
garden while he gave his orders. 

“There’s some fuss about that wedding, Doc- 
tor,” said the man, as he brought the convey- 
ance. 

“ Ah! indeed?” he answered, as coolly as he 
could ; for they were standing close to the sum- 
mer-house. “ What is wrong?” 

“ Why, they say the bride can’t be found, and 
there’s a rumor about that she has thrown her- 
self in the river. You know she—” 

“Yes,” he interposed, hastily. “That will 
do, John. I have some things to put up, and 
won’t detain you. Tie the horses and go.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

The Doctor waited breathlessly until he heard 
his footsteps die away, then assisted Fanny into 
the buggy, and they drove off rapidly. 

A stranger, more unwilling elopement never 
was. For the first few miles they were perfectly 
silent. Dr. Boyd was bewildered, excited, cer- 
tainly not happy; indeed, he felt half angry 
with Fanny for putting him in such a position. 
Why could she not brave her relations and 
boldly refuse? Then, remembering the peculi- 
arities of her parents, her father’s violent tem- 
per, her mother’s cruel coldness, and recalling 
the fact that the poor girl had not been able to 
contend with them even when Lester was alive, 
he relented. He loved her very tenderly ; but 
she had shown him so plainly again and again 
that he was nothing more to her than a dear 
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friend, that his love had grown hopeless, and 
was associated with nothing but pain. Still, he 
reflected that after becoming his wife she must 
love him. 

The rug was slipping down; as he turned to 
draw it around her he saw that she was shiver- 
ing with cold, and noticed for the first time that 
she was wrapped in a light rain cloak, which 
covered her white wedding dress. An exclama- 
tion of astonishment and annoyance escaped 
him ; here was a new source of trouble. 

“Never mind, Robert,” she said, patiently ; 
“T am not cold—not very cold. And don’t be 
troubled about the dress; I can ask the—the 
clergyman’s wife to lend me some things.” 

“But how are we to go on the train? It will 
never do. We are near a village, and it is still 
early. I will stop at the store and buy some 
warm wraps, and then I am afraid you must 
make up your mind to a long drive; for since 
the train is out of the question we must drive to 
Newville.” 

“That is twelve miles; it will be late when 
we get there.” 

“Yes, I know; too late, I fear. I am very 
anxious. Fortunately, the horse is fresh and 
equal to it. Here we are. I must leave you 
fora moment. Keep out of sight.” 

He soon returned with an armful of soft, 
warm shawls. She seemed very grateful, and 
so touched by his care that he began to fear she 
had not been used of late to gentle treatment. 

On and on in the darkness; over the weary 
miles. The drizzling rain began again to fall, 
and the wind rose as it grew late. Robert Boyd 
urged his tired horse to his utmost, trying to 
reach the town before midnight; but the clocks 
were sounding twelve as they entered the town, 
and when he drew up before the parsonage all 
was dark and still. Here wasa quandary. For- 
tunately, he knew and was known to the Rector, 
and when, in response to his persistent ringing, 
the good parson appeared he was able to make 
him understand the situation with very few 
words. 

“T think you had better leave the young lady 
in my wife’s care, and defer the ceremony till 
the morning,” said the Rector. “If you will 
bring her in my wife will be here directly.” 

He lit the gas in the hall and parlor, and 
leaving the door open went off to summon his 
wife; but that lady must certainly have been 
listening over the stairs; for Fanny, tired, 
trembling, and frightened, was scarcely seated 
when Mrs. Ward came hurrying in, attired ina 
most becoming negligée, her face beaming with 
welcome and delight over this interesting and un- 
expected romance. She was so warm and kind 
that the Doctor blessed her goodness, feeling 




















much relieved that Fanny had fallen into such 
motherly hands. 

As she was unwound from her many cover- 
ings, and the dark cloak fell to the floor, the 
long white satin train, stained here and there 
with churchyard clay from Lester’s grave, 
dropped down in heavy folds. The square cor- 
sage and half sleeves showed her perfect neck 
and arms. A bunch of orange-flowers were at 
her bosom, and the same blossoms trailed across 
the front of the costly dress. 

The Rector and his wife gave a little cry of 
admiration ; but Fanny looked so ashamed and 
meek that Robert instantly took leave after ap- 
pointing an hour for their marriage. 

Of course, the first thing he did the next day 
was to buy a wedding ring, and as soon as he 
dared he presented himself at the parsonage. 
The church was just next door, and Mr. Ward 
preferred to have the ceremony there. Fanny 
soon appeared. Mrs. Ward had dressed her in 
one of her own light silks, and she looked lovely, 
only very pale and frightened, and it grieved 
Dr. Boyd to see how she shrank from him. His 
heart sank at this dreary marriage; but it was 
too late for either of them to withdraw, and the 
vows were soon spoken which bound them to- 
gether forever. 

It was not until afterward, when they found 
themselves alone in the rectory parlor, that he 
saw how changed Fanny’s manner had grown. 
For the moment he really feared she hated him, 
so painful was her shrinking and avoidance. 

“You could scarcely feel worse if you had 
married Mr. Nones last night,” he said, bitterly ; 
for he began to feel hurt at the way she behaved. 

“O Robert!” she cried, “indeed I am grate- 
ful to you for saving me from that, but—” 

“But what then?” he spoke, shortly, perhaps 
a trifle crossly. 

“Don’t be vexed; but if you could let me go 
to Cousin Emily’s for awhile—a little while, 
until—I get used to the idea of being—your wife 
and—of facing mamma. O Robert! I believe I 
- could almost love you if you could let me go.” 

He turned away his head, too wounded to re- 
ply. She looked very downcast and very dis- 
appointed. 

“Of course, I will go back with you if I 
must,” she said, sighing. 

“If you would go to my sister’s, Fanny, it 
would look better, cause less comment.” 

“ Just as you like,” she answered, despair- 
ingly, and then he agreed that it should be as 
she desired, and that she should go to her 
cousin’s for as long a time as she pleased. 

“First of all, though, you need an outfit. 
Perhaps Mrs. Ward would kindly accompany 
you on ashopping tour. Here is money. Get 
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yourself a pretty traveling dress and all that 
you need for the journey, and leave the rest till 
you are with your cousin. It will give you 
occupation and keep you from fretting. Give 
me your purse.” 

“Why, Robert,” she stammered, looking at 
the roll of money with great distaste, “I haven’t 
any purse and I never once thought about 
money. Must I really take this?” 

“This and everything else now, Fanny,” he 
said, smiling at her surprise. “Didn’t you 
hear me say just now that I endowed you with 
all my worldly goods? Here, you will have to 
take my pocket-book; it is clumsy, but better 
than none.” 

She blushed deeply and let him place it in 
her hands. 

“T will send you more as soon as I get home, 
and if I don’t send enough write and tell me. 
Write just as you would to a brother. Now I 
will leave you to your shopping and will come 
again in time to take you to the train.” 

Thus they passed their marriage-day apart, 
merely meeting again to pursue their journey. 
They reached their destination late in the after- 
noon, and he left his wife in her cousin’s care, 
Going home alone was a trial, and he felt lonely 
and bereft in spite of himself. In vain he 
argued and reasoned that as Fanny had never 
been there he could not possibly miss her. He 
did miss her, and felt very sore-hearted at his 
false position. The news of the elopement had 
preceded him, as he had telegraphed to Fanny’s 
father immediately after the marriage; of 
course, all the blame fell on his shoulders, and 
he let it stay there. One thing he did say to 
Mrs. Hill after listening to her stormy re- 
proaches. 

“You were forcing your daughter t> mar- 
riage that she hated. She was going to drown 
herself when she chanted—yes, chanced—to 
meet me. What followed on that meeting, 
madam, I hold that you have now no right to 
inquire. It only concerns you to know that 
Fanny is my wife.” 

The angry woman declared that he should 
soon find the town too unpleasant for him, and 
she kept her word. First came cold looks; 
then his practice began to fall off, and several 
whom he had called friends gave him the cut 
direct. Vague rumors flitted about, and the 
very worst that he had dreaded from Fanny’s 
absence came to pass. People naturally sup- 
posed that he had carried her away by force, 
that she had escaped from him and gone to her 
relations. He fought valiantly against his wan- 
ing popularity; but as he did not feel at liberty 
to give the whole affair to the public without 
Fanny’s permission and her presence there to 
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confirm him, he found himself conquered. 
Worn out and dispirited, he resolved to shut 
up his house and go abroad, and feeling sure 
that this plan would be most agreeable to his 
wife, he made his arrangements suddenly, leay- 
ing her well provided for and perfectly free to 
control her own movements. When all was 
ready he wrote to her and told her the reasons 
for his departure. He thought it only right 
that she should know the facts from him. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he sailed away. 

Six months passed, and still he lingered in 
Germany. During all this time he had not re- 
ceived one line from his wife, though he wrote 
to her occasionally, and kept her posted as to his 
movements and address. Sometimes he thought 
it odd she did not write, if only for old friend- 
ship’s sake. He was wondering over this one 
afternoon, as he sat before a picture in the 
Dresden Gallery. It was some time before he 
realized that two ladies were talking in English 
very near him, on the other side of the high- 
backed double sofa. As he became conscious of 
their presence one was saying : 

* “So you are sure your husband is here, 
‘Fanny ?” 

_ “Yes; the last letter I received was from Ber- 
lin; but I learned there that he had left very 
recently for Dresden. Of course, his letter in- 
forming me of that arrived after my departure. 
But, Linda, dear, now that I am on the very 
point of meeting him, I dread it. I begin to 
think I have done wrong to follow him, and I 
am almost inclined to go back without an inter- 
view. It seems unwomanly, almost improper, to 
force myself on him without waiting for him to 
ask me.” 

The other lady, whom the Doctor knew well 
as the wife of an eminent artist, seemed to muse 
awhile, then she said: “No; I think you 
have done well. After the way you behaved to 
him, and after all he went through on your ac- 
count, it is not likely he would ever make any 
advances to you; and so, since your feelings 
have changed toward him—I suppose I may say 
since you love him—?” 

“Yes,” in a very low tone from Fanny. 

“ And you are sure he loves you?” 

“He used to say so,” faltered Fanny, as if she 
were only half sure. 

“ Well, anyway, you can only try to find out, 
and I will manage a meeting. Just leave it to 
me.” 

They moved off without discovering Dr. Boyd, 
and he, with wildly beating pulses, slipped away 
to think over this marvelous happening. 

That same afternoon he received an invitation 
from Mme. Linda, to what she called “an im- 
promptu musicale,” for the same evening. He 
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understood perfectly why the party had been so 
suddenly arranged, and was ready in good time. 
But at the last moment a friend called and de- 
tained him; after that the cabman carried him 
out of the way, so it was late before he entered 
the brilliantly illuminated salons. Some one 
was playing the harp as he entered unannounced, 
and some one was singing. The rooms were full 
of guests, and the rich colors of the toilettes, the 
scent of the hot-house flowers, and the sweet 
sounds seemed to fill the air, and almost blinded 
him as he looked eagerly around for Fanny. A 
moment after, a cool, soft hand stole into his, 
and drew him aside into a curtained alcove. 

Robert and Fanny had met again for the first 
time since their marriage-day. How ought he 
to greet her? what ought he to say? His eyes 
rested in loving admiration upon the fair, girlish 
form arrayed in a clinging robe of white and 
silver, his hand still held hers. He drew her 
gently to him as he asked : 

“Fanny, why are you here?” 

Her pretty eyes filled with tears, which he 
longed to kiss away; but he felt that he must 
be sure, and he repeated his question. 

“O Robert! is that all you have to say to me 
after these long, long months ?” 

“ Have they seemed long to you, my darling?” 

“Very long. And to you?” 

“The longest months of my life. But still, 
you don’t answer me. Why did you come?” 

There was a little space of silence, while she 
looked at him shyly from under her long lashes. 
Then, tightening her clasp on his hand, she 
said, softly : 

“Robert, do you think it quite—exactly— 
fair to make me tell you. Can’t you guess some 
reason and ask me if that was why ?” 

“Was it because you know I love you ?” 

She shook her head with decision. “Not 
that ?” 

“Then it could only have been—O Fanny ! 
was it? was it really because you love me ?” 

No need to insist on another answer, for 
Fanny was in his arms. 

The townspeople welcomed them back after 
they had taken their wedding-tour, and the 
very ones who had been first to drop Dr. Boyd’s 
acquaintance were loudest in their congratula- 
tions over his return. Mr. and Mrs. Hill hav- 
ing meanwhile discovered that the husband 
they had tried to force upon their daughter was 
not all their fancy painted him, were good 
enough to forgive the young couple, which 
pleased the Doctor because it satisfied his wife. 
As for them, they are very happy, and often 
smile over the recollection of their wretched- 
ness, when they so unwillingly ran away to be 
married. 
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By Mary W. Earty. 


CHAPTER I. 

T was a rare, indeed, an unprecedented, oc- 
currence to see the express wagon stop at 
the door of the little cottage where Robert 
Crenshawe and his young wife lived, and it 
threw the latter into a flutter of pleasurable ex- 
citement and expectation. With trembling 
hands she undid the package, and when she 
had removed the last layer of paper she burst 
into an exclamation of surprise and delight, for 
the gift far exceeded her utmost expectations, 
being nothing less than a dress pattern of very 
elegant black silk. A mystery hung over the 
gift till the mail arrived, when Katie received a 
letter from the donor, a wealthy city cousin, who 
had been strongly attracted by the fresh beauty 
of young Mrs. Crenshawe, and who had a fancy 
to send a fitting frame for this beauty in the 
shape of a handsome dress. Never in Katie’s 
girlhood had she possessed anything so elegant; 
still less in her married days, for she had mar- 
ried a poor man, and they had had to strive and 
contrive together. It was all he could afford to 
annually provide her with a neat, ladylike cash- 
mere, or some material not costing more, to 
serve as her best dress, and she felt as happy 
and well satisfied as if clothed in royal ermine 
when her husband’s fond, approving eyes would 
rest admiringly on her graceful figure, clothed 
in the costume which he had provided, and 

which her own tasteful fingers had fashioned. 

Robert found his young wife all aglow with 
excitement when he came home to his dinner. 
He strove to keep pace with her high spirits, 
but somehow a little shadow crept over him. It 
seemed to him the present was so ill judged, so 
utterly discordant with their circumstances and 
surroundings; but he did not like to croak and 
dampen her girlish joy, so he kept these senti- 
ments to himself. Affecting a show of lively 
interest in the dress, he asked, merely to keep 
from appearing cold and indifferent : 

“And how are you going to make up your 
dress, Katie?” 

“Make it up!” she exclaimed. “Why, I 
wouldn’t dare attempt such a thing. It is too 
elegant. I might make a botch of it.” 

“Why, you have always made your own 
dresses,” he replied. 

“True,” said she, “but I never in my life 
have had such a dress as this before, and I would 
not dare stick a pair of scissors in it.” 


“Then I suppose you'll have to get a dress- 
maker to make it,” said he, feeling a little rueful. 

“Yes, I’m afraid so,” she replied; “but I will 
take what you spend on the dressmaker in place 
of the worsted dress you get me every winter, so 
it really won’t cost you any more than usual.” 

The summer passed away; autumn arrived, its 
cool blasts reminding persons of the feminine 
gender that they must be preparing their winter 
wardrobes. With fond pride, Katie drew from 
her trunk her beautiful silk dress pattern, stiff, 
heavy, and sheeny. She had a female friend 
whom she always consulted in matters of dress, 
Mrs. Judge Spence. This lady was rather better 
off than her neighbors and more pretentious in 
her dress, so she was considered “the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form,” and in that little 
town there was no appeal from her opinion in 
matters of dress. Accordingly, Katie took her 
bundle under her arm and rang at Mrs. Spence’s 
door before making any arrangements to have 
her dress made up. Her feminine vanity was 
gratified to the fullest extent by Mrs. Spence’s 
glowing eulogiums on the silk ; indeed, it was so 
handsome that it infused rather a bitter tinge 
into that lady’s admiration—a tinge of envy, for 
she had nothing equal to it in her own wardrobe. 

“T thought I would consult you,” said Katie, 
“about the most stylish way of making it up 
before I carried it to Miss Simpson.” 

“Miss Simpson!” exclaimed Mrs. Spence, 
sinking back into her chair with a pantomime 
of horror. “Miss Simpson gash out this superb 
dress! Never! it would be a desecration.” 

Miss Simpson was the fashionable dressmaker 
of the town, and Katie had always been accus- 
tomed to look on her workmanship with great 
respect, but Mrs. Spence, on the strength of an 
annual visit to New York, regarded the provin- 
cial dressmaker with supreme disdain. 

“Tt would be the falsest economy on earth,” 
she argued, “to have this splendid dress ‘made 
up’ by any but a first-class dressmaker.” 

“But they charge so much,” faltered Katie. 

“Tt is richly worth the price,” rejoined Mrs. 
Spence. “They give such a stylish set to one’s 
costume.” 

Katie made no reply, and soon withdrew, dis- 
comfited and perplexed. The conversation was 
repeated to her husband, who remarked : 

“T had made arrangements, Katie, to give 
you five dollars to pay Miss Simpson, but, as 
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much as I would like to indulge you, I don’t see 
how I could possibly arrange to pay a city dress- 
maker, who would certainly charge twice as 
much, if not more, and then your traveling ex- 
penses would be added, for the nearest city is 
three hours’ ride on the train from us.” 

Katie acquiesced meekly in the justice of what 
he said, and with an air of deep depression and 
tearful eyes she went to her trunk, deposited the 
dress in it, and locked it up with the air of bury- 
ing something dearly cherished. Days and weeks 
passed by without any further allusion to the 
silk dress, but all the time it was weighing hea- 
vily on both husband and wife. It seemed to 
Robert that tranquillity and cheerfulness had 
deserted their cottage ever since its baleful ar- 
rival. He would lie awake at night revolving 
how he could possibly contrive to indulge his 
wife in having it fashionably made up for her. 
He could see but one possible way of doing so, 
which was to omit getting his ordinary winter 
suit, and wear the old one a year longer, darned 
and brushed. 

“Tt might be unreasonable,” he said to him- 
self, “but it was so natural for his pretty young 
wife to take pleasure in dress and to want to 
have this elegant dress elegantly made. Be- 
sides, it would be just once in a lifetime; it was 
not probable she would ever have such a dress 
again ; at least, he devoutly hoped not.” 

After he had decided on the above-mentioned 
scheme he told Katie: “I find I can let you 
have your silk dress made up as you desire by 
straining a point. [He did not explain what 
point, or she would not have accepted the sacri- 
fice.] Make an engagement with some good 
dressmaker in the city of ——, and then go 
there on the morning train, have your dress 
fitted, and return on the afternoon train.” 

With sparkling eyes Katie thanked him over 
and over, then hastened to her friend, Mrs. 
Spence, by whose advice she entered into corre- 
spondence with a dressmaker, who finally, as an 
act of great condescension, agreed to make her 
dress for twelve dollars. Katie calculated that 
the linings, facings, buttons, and thread would 
be about four dollars, and her traveling expenses 
four dollars more, making the whole thing 
twenty dollars. “I’m afraid you can’t afford it, 
Robert,” she said, struck with compunction. His 
judgment re-echoed what she said, but his heart 
carried the day, and he spoke reassuringly to 
Katie. 


CHAPTER II. 

On a clear, bright day early in December, 
Katie started, with her friend, Mrs. Spence, on 
her dressmaking expedition. Arrived at the 
city, Mrs. Spence declared that it was too far 
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for them to walk from the depot to the dress- 
maker’s, and proposed getting a carriage, she 
and Katie dividing the expense. Katie’s heart 
sank at this proposal, but she did not have the 
strength of mind todemur. When they reached 
the dressmaker’s, that very supercilious lady was 
pleased to signify her approval of the silk, and, 
taking out writing materials, wrote off a list of 
the linings, etc, required. Tremblingly Katie 
watched her hand as she recklessly dashed off 
the long list, and then Katie went out on the 
street to fill it. She had spent five dollars, and 
still the buttons were to be gotten. Mrs. Spence 
fastened her eyes on a very showy new style of 
button, and insisted on it that nothing else 
would answer for so elegant a dress. They cost 
double what Katie had expected to give, but 
such a glamor had Mrs. Spence cast over her 
that she weakly deferred to her judgment and 
bought the high-priced buttons. These pur- 
chases completed, they started back toward the 
dressmaker’s. 

“By the way,” asked Mrs. Spence, as they 
walked along, “what wrapping will you wear 
with your silk dress this winter ?” 

This question brought a great wave of trouble 
and perplexity rolling over Katie. It was the 
first time this knotty problem had been suggested 
to her. She had a neat, plain cloth cloak, that 
went very nicely with a cashmere or tricot 
dress, but it was no more suitable to go with 
this splendid silk than a plowman is a consort 
for a queen. 

“Your best and cheapest plan,” continued 
Mrs. Spence, “would be to have a wrapping 
made of the same, and, by lining it with heavy 
flannel and wearing a chamois-skin jacket un- 
derneath, it would be sufficiently warm. If you 
were to buy a cloak sufficiently handsome to go 
with this dress, it would cost at least fifty dol- 
lars. Indeed, I don’t think anything but a 
handsome sealskin cloak would be elegant 
enough, and that would cost several hundred . 
dollars.” 

The dressmaker, on hearing Mrs. Spence’s 
scheme about the wrapping, gave it her appro- 
val; but said the material was not sufficient— 
that it would require two yards more to make 
the sacque. 

Fairly staggered at this, Katie said she could 
not have it made; but Mrs. Spence, who had a 
passion for having her own way, urged it upon 
her so strongly that at length Katie was over- 
powered, and bought the two additional yards, 
which cost six dollars, while the lining and 
buttons cost two dollars more, and the dress- 
maker said she would have to add three dollars 
to her bill for making the sacque. Sick at heart 
and ready to weep over the results of her rash~ 
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ness and folly, Katie now prepared to turn her 
face homeward. “It is getting on toward train- 
time,” she said to Mrs. Spence. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the latter; “but I 
cannot possibly leave town without looking over 
the new styles of bonnets,” and she dragged 
Katie to the establishment of a fashionable 
milliner, where she examined and tried on the 
bonnets and endeavored to “jew” the milliner 
about their prices, till within five minutes of 
train-time, when they hurried to the depot just 
in time to see the train moving away several 
hundred yards distant. 

Katie burst into tears. “My poor little 
baby !” she cried. “ Now I will have to be away 
from him all night, and how he will fret and 
cry for me—” 

“Tt seems a pity you left him, if you are 
going to take on so,” said Mrs. Spence, irritably, 
dropping her thin, habitual veil of good-breeding 
and kindliness. 

Another consideration further increased Ka- 
tie’s distress. They would have to spend the 
night at a hotel, and this would make further 
inroads into her almost-exhausted little hoard ; 
indeed, it would sweep what little remained. 
Robert had given her twenty dollars at starting, 
a sum representing his relinquished suit, and it 
was understood between them that this sum was 
to cover every expense connected with her silk 
dress. Now she had spent every cent except 
enough to,defray her hotel bill, and she still 
owed fifteen dollars to the dressmaker. No 
wonder her head reeled and throbbed as she 
restlessly tossed on her pillow that night. 

When she reached home, Robert was shocked 
at her appearance. She looked as pale and un- 
nerved as if she had had a severe spell of sick- 
ness. She had a weight upon her mind of which 
she longed, and yet dreaded, to unburden her- 
self. He did not embarrass her by any questions, 
for the silk dress had become a nightmare to 
him and he did not care to speak of it. When 
she first got home she thought she would tell 
him that night, but when night came her cour- 
age all oozed out and she felt as if she could do 
it better the next morning; but when that ar- 
rived, the same nervous dread made her again 
shrink from making the revelation, and thus she 
continued deferring it for several days, under- 
going, meantime, sufferings sufficiently poignant 
to punish her thoroughly for the weakness and 
folly that had led her into such errors. She 
revolved over and over in her mind whether 
there was any possible way for her to extricate 
herself from debt without calling on her hus- 
band; but she could see no opening before her. 
With the exception of her wedding-ring, she 
had no jewelry but a simple locket and small 
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pair of gold bands, and there was no possible 
opening to dispose of these except to a pawn- 
broker. In her desperation, she would have 
resorted even to this humiliating expedient but 
for the knowledge that she would thereby incur 
Robert’s serious displeasure. A week had elapsed 
since her trip to the city, and she dared not keep 
her secret any longer from her husband, for the 
dress might come by express, C. O. D., at any 
hour, or the dressmaker’s bill might come 
by any mail. With beating heart and pale 
cheeks, she forced herself to make her confession 
to Robert. He was indeed startled, but not one 
harsh word fell from his lips, a forbearance which 
cut her to the heart more than any reproaches. 
But if he spared her these, it was more than she 
did to herself, for she heaped so many and such 
bitter reproaches on herself that her husband 
had to turn in and defend her. 

“Never mind, my darling,” said he, sooth- 
ingly; “in the first place, you were led into 
these errors by the mistaken kindness of your 
cousin. She meant well, but she judged ill, and 
her injudicious present placed you in a false 
position—that of a woman of wealth and fashion. 
Trouble and confusion always ensue when we 
either place ourselves or allow others to place 
us in a false position. But cheer up, darling ; 
we will get out of this bother, and then I trust 
none of your rich relations will ever send you 
another such present.” 

But though Robert spoke thus rather lightly 
of the matter, in order to cheer up his distressed 
little wife, in his secret heart he felt seriously 
perplexed and disturbed. 

A debt of fifteen dollars that he might be 
called on to pay that very day or hour was a 
very serious thing to a man in his circumstances. 
Beyond a few dollars for immediate household 
expenses, he had not a cent on hand, and when he 
next drew his pay, it would be due for accounts 
contracted on the strength of it, accounts with men 
as needy as himself, whom he could not ask to 
wait for their money. There seemed noend to the 
worry and perplexity this baleful silk dress was 
destined to give him. After racking his brain to 
think how he could raise the fifteen dollars, only 
one feasible, indeed possible scheme, presented it- 
self to his mind, to pawn his watch—an old-fash- 
ioned one that was an heirloom in the family. 
He revolted from this, but still he could see no 
other resource, and after an hour of internal de- 
bate, he felt himself compelled to carry to the 
pawnbroker the rare old watch that had de- 
scended to him from his great-grandfather. It 
was a bitter pill, but he could see no resource but 
toswallow it. At dinner time he placed in Katie’s 
hands the money, which she received with tears 
of shame and penitence. He did not bring it toa 
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soon, for that afternoon the express wagon once 
more drove up to the little cottage, and the dress 
was once more handed out, this time made up into 
an elegant costume, but its beauty and elegance 
could not gladden Katie’s leaden heart. She felt 
distressed and humiliated whenever she looked 
at it, and did not even have the heart to try it on. 
CHAPTER III. 

THE next day Mrs. Spence came over to in- 
spect the dress, and she pronounced it a perfect 
triumph. 

“T heartily wish I had one exactly like it,” 
said she. 

That night as Katie lay quiet, but wide-awake, 
in bed, Mrs. Spence’s words returned to her 
memory, followed by a sudden illumination, 
which flashed through her mind, exciting her 
so that she felt as if she could scarcely bear to 
wait till the morrow for its execution. Soon 
after breakfast she wended her way to Mrs. 
Spence’s. 

“You seemed to admire my dress very much, 
yesterday,” said she, “so I came to say that you 
might take it off my hands, if you chose.” 

Mrs. Spence fairly gasped in astonishment. 

“What! part with your lovely dress before 
you have ever had it on.” 

“Yes,” said Katie, speaking with a candor 
and firmness born of the sufferings through 
which she had recently passed. “It is too ele- 
gant to suit my circumstances and surroundings, 
so I have concluded to part with it and get my- 
self something more suitable.” 

This dress had been from the first an object 
of the greatest admiration and envy to Mrs. 
Spence, and she especially desired to have a 
handsome dress at this time, because she was 
contemplating a visit to New York after Christ- 
mas. She therefore entered readily enough 
into the negotiation, offering to give Katie fifty 
dollars for her dress. But the usually tractable 
Katie refused to accede to these terms, figuring 
up to Mrs. Spence, in a business-like way, that 
the dress, including the making, had cost fully 
ninety dollars. The fact was, Katie had in- 
wardly renounced her vassalage to Mrs. Spence 
ever since their joint excursion to town, on 
which occasion the latter had led her, nay, al- 
most forced her, into so many errors, and shown 
such a selfish spirit, and so much greed in trying 
to cheapen the goods of others, that the scales 
had completely fallen from Katie’s eyes. They 
finally compromised on seventy dollars, Katie 
being willing that Mrs. Spence should have 
twenty dollars advantage in the bargain for the 
sake of the peace of mind and great convenience 
accruing to herself. She left the house carrying 
with her seven times more money than she had 
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ever had at one time before, and oh! what a load 
was lifted from her mind, though I cannot deny 
she felt a little natural feminine twinge of re- 
gret when she saw her elegant dress carried 
away without her ever having had it on, but 
her better nature rejoiced in her having freed 
herself from the thraldom which this ill-chosen, 
ill-fated present had entailed on her. Her first 
impulse was to fly to Robert and tell him the 
whole history, but on second thought she con- 
cluded to keep her secret till Christmas, which 
was now only a week off. The first and most de- 
lightful use to which she applied her money 
was to buy a new suit for Robert, a much nicer 
one than he had ever gotten for himself. Next 
she laid aside fifteen dollars to give him on 
Christmas to redeem his watch. Then she 
bought materials to make herself a pretty suit 
of dark blue cloth, together with a becoming 
blue velvet bonnet and gloves to match, the 
whole costume not costing more than a fourth 
of the price of the silk, and still she had ten dol- 
lars left, out of which she bought some books 
Robert had long desired, but felt unable to buy, 
and then she made several other Christmas pur- 
chases to add to the gladness and comfort of the 
household, and still had a few dollars left. 
When Sunday came, Robert expected she 
would wear her silk dress to church, but, to his 
secret relief, she did not. In his eyes, no dress, 
however beautiful in itself, could become his 
wife, when it was so far beyond his,means and 
so utterly discrepant with their surroundings 
and the rest of their outfit. What a contrast it 
would have afforded, for instance, to his worn, 
foxy suit, now entering on its second year of 
service! As Mrs. Spence did not deem her 
native town worthy of beholding the splendor 
of her new costume, Robert remained still in 
ignorance of the transfer. From the day it was 
made, however, he noticed a remarkable change 
in Katie, though he did not divine the cause of 
it. She began to look like the bright, rosy, 
happy Katie of old. Again she went about her 
work with snatches of song. There was some 
pleasant mystery afloat, some secret work going 
on which had to be hustled out of sight when- 
ever.Robert appeared. This was the blue cloth 
suit which Katie was pressing forward for Christ- 
mas. On Christmas morning she had another 
revelation to make to Robert, but oh! how dif- 
ferent from the first! Whata bright vision was 
she when she appeared before him clad in her 
tasteful, becoming, blue-cloth dress, bearing in 
one hand his new suit of clothes and in the 
other the money to redeem his watch. Her 
sweet young face was radiant with joy, for were 
not her little errors all retrieved, her little vani- 
ties and follies all expiated ? 
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{CONTAINING SOME PRACTICAL HINTS AND ADVICE FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. ) 


By MartTHa. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


No. 3. 


RS. CALLOW A Y—of our row—was a sad- 

faced, large-eyed woman, one, we all said, 

who took the world hard, and was always bor- 

rowing trouble on interest. So we were not 
surprised to hear her say to Miss Letitia: 

“T am so in dread of Mary’s birthday; only 
a seven-year-old birthday, to be sure; but all 
the same, I wish I could slip over it without the 
poor child finding it out.” 

“Why! what an odd thing for a mother to 
say !” exclaimed Miss Letitia, in surprise. 

“Well! it don’t seem so queer to me,” said 
Mrs. Calloway, solemnly; “and, of course, I 
wouldn’t like to cheat my own little girl out of 
a festival, only for the old reason—it is too ex- 
pensive.” 

“But why,” said Miss Letitia, “a little girl’s 
birthday party is particularly costly I can’t 
see.” 

“Yes, it would be an expense, and one I can’t 
tell how to manage, for on Mary’s last birthday 
the little gifts I gave her seemed so small that 
I added to them a future hope, and said : ‘When 
you are seven you shall have a real party.” A 
year looked so far off, and I thought something 
might turn up, though I might have known 
nothing pleasant ever does*happen to us. I’m 
sure I’ve had lessons enough, and now here is 
the birthday close at hand, and I know I can’t 
spare enough money for the ice-cream, cake, 
and fruits.” 

“Well, then, don’t have them. Children 
are better without such things,” said Miss Le- 
titia. 

Mrs. Calloway rouses to animation for the 
first time. 

“A party—a children’s party—and no ice- 
cream! I never heard of such a thing. I 
thought it was the good things that made a 
party to the little ones.” 


“Yes,” said Miss Letitia, “I am afraid it is so 


too often ; but isn’t it rather a shame for only the 
stomach to be provided with a memory on such 
occasions? It seems to me I would try to 
amuse and entertain them so well they should 
not say, as I once heard a child explain to her 
mother: ‘ We nearly didn’t have any party; the 
man almost forgot to send the ice-cream.’ ” 


“T know,” said Mrs. Calloway, “we depend 
too much on the refreshments, but really, little 
folks visiting in their best clothes are too con- 
scious to enter easily into entertaining each 
other; they are actually stiff, even those who 
know each other well.” 

“That,” said Miss Letitia, “is because, like 
many grown folks, they are uneasy out of their 
usual surroundings; and they show it more, be- 
cause they have not learned to hide their feel- 
ings; but just as soon as they can be made to 
forget themselves, as they easily can be, from 
any interesting outside influence, they are easy 
enough; for instance, the ice-cream so many 
depend on will act as an exciting cause.” 

“T am sure I don’t see what you could put in 
the place of ice-cream; and if I ever got up 
energy enough to think out something else, it 
would be sure to be twice as expensive and ever 
so much more trouble.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Calloway,” said Miss 
Letitia, eagerly, “I would just like to prove by 
experience that children are not entirely little 
animals. I would enjoy gathering a few chil- 
dren together and trying if they could not be 
amused so well as to forget that what is consid- 
ered the main feature of a party is left out. 
Now, you will do me a favor if you will let 
Mary and her friends meet here next Friday, 
and brighten up us elderly people a little.” 

“O Miss Letitia! I cannot believe any one 
would propose in earnest to shoulder a load of 
this kind that would give so much trouble.” 

“JT am in earnest, and it won’t be a bit ot 
trouble. If you will allow it, I will get up an 
opposition party on Friday, and invite all the 
little girls in the row, so Mary will have to 
come, or be left alone.” 

“Well! if you really mean it, you are good,” 
sighs the poor mother, who feels a load taken 
from her shoulders. “Indeed, Miss Letitia, 
I will sleep better to-night than I have for 
a week; and I will never forget how good you 
are.” 

So it was arranged that the twelve little girls 
in our row should take supper at Miss Letitia’s 
on Friday. She called it “a party,” because 
children always enjoy things that have not too 
common a name; and Mary Calloway wrote all 
the invitations, and delivered them, too; and 
not being very busy (for a letter-carrier), she 
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stayed at each house long enough to be sure her 
friends deciphered her rather doubtful chirog- 
raphy, and would make no mistake about com- 
ing. 

And on Friday afternoon, from the different 
houses in our row, twelve little girls appeared, 
complacently patting down the tucks and ruffles 
in their best dresses; for in spite of Miss Leti- 
tia’s request that they should wear “romping 
costumes,” the very feminine desire to decorate 
personally when a chance comes was not to be 
set aside; and the clock had hardly done strik- 
ing four when they were waiting for admission 
on Miss Letitia’s steps. 

“She said we might come at four, you know,” 
said one of them. 

When children really want to go to an enter- 
tainment they are not trammeled by the customs 
of the older people, who have some odd idea 
that appearing as late as possible is an impres- 
sive act. 

Miss Letitia was ready, with a smile, a warm 
welcome, and a word of special notice for each 
one, so as to let them feel that their individual 
home importance was not entirely merged in 
the general company. 

Assoon as the hats were all disposed of the girls 
appeared in the parlor, feeling a little shy, stiff, 
and as if they had too many hands to dispose of. 
So Miss Letitia at once found use for the sur- 
plus hands; twelve common clay pipes, deco- 
rated with strips of colored paper, were at once 
produced, and a basin “of the very best soap- 
suds that ever grew,” explained Mary Calloway, 
as mistress of ceremonies. No one had to be 
taught to blow bubbles; and as each one felt 
herself perfect in the art, confidence began to 
grow, and talk to be very brisk as the “airy 
nothings” flew around. 

While they were still enjoying the bubbles 
(for no pleasure must be worn threadbare), Miss 
Letitia proposed something new. Some easy 
riddles had been written on cards, bright, cheap 
cards, but pretty enough to act as a brightener 
of the wits when it was explained that the card 
would be given to the one who guessed the rid- 
dle written on it. 

So the questions began, and there was a rare 
time spent in trying how many cards the wit 
(or memory) of each could claim. There was 
much excitement and many funny guesses that 
made a great deal of fun. 

When Miss Letitia asked: “ Why is a good 
man like a horse?” one little girl guessed it was 
“Because he is so very tame.” Miss Letitia 
thought some people would consider it the right 
answer, and so handed over the card. 

These riddles were all simple, and some old 
ones that the children knew were used to give 
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the game a familiar ring; it keeps them on the 
alert to answer quickly. Before this fun had a 
chance to collapse, there came a knock at the 
garden-window, and Miss Letitia, with an im- 
portant look, went to open it. 

A funny little man popped his head in at the 
window and asked : 

“Ts this the house where there is a party ?” 

“T have invited some young friends to supper,” 
said Miss Letitia, gravely. 

“Oh! tell him it is a party,” whispered one 
of the girls. 

“ Well, I guess we will call it a party,” decides 
their entertainer. 

“Then,” says the man, who has a most trou- 
blesome, uncertain sort of nose, and a voice like 
Willie Harris, “I have a bundle of envelopes 
to leave, if you are sure this is the place.” 

“We are sure,” insist the more venturesome 
girls—“ we are very, very sure.” 

So the little man delivered his package, and, 
to the delight of the children, it happened there 
was one addressed to each of them. Some of 
the younger ones were quite excited over their 
first real letter “that didn’t come from mamma.” 
All feel quite important opening their envel- 
opes, and Edith Blandy utterly fails in her at- 
tempt to look as if it was an every-day expe- 
rience to her. 

Jenny Smith has hers first opened, and finds 
it only a slip of card, marked “No. 8” and 
“Keep it.” She looks a little disappointed, till 
the more worldly wise Edith whispers: “ Keep 
it, Jenny, and see if you don’t get something 
for it.” . 

“ And all of us, too?” ask the other girls, who 
have by this discovered numbers and like direc- 
tions in their own envelopes. 

After much wondering and guessing about the 
mystery, Miss Letitia suddenly says: 

“ By the by, I saw some bundles in the closet, 
and there were numbers on them, too. Maybe 
they were to match your cards—I guess they 
must be for you.” 

“Try, anyhow ; please try—do.” 

So the bundles are brought out, and the 
numbers do correspond with those on the 
cards. 

“No. 11,” calls Miss Letitia ; “that is for you, 
Annie.” 

So Annie gives up her card and takes the 
little bundle. But when she takes off the out- 
side covering, Jennie’s name is written inside ; 
so she hands it to Jennie; and Jennie finds in 
it a pretty little cup and saucer. This is so 
nice, they all present their numbers quickly, 
and each girl’s number draws a gift for one of 
her friends, which she presents with pleasure, 
knowing that her own turn will come. At last 
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all the small treasures are unearthed. A pin- 
cushion for Mary’s new bureau is pronounced 
“lovely ;” a little tin-pail, which came to Minnie 
Harris, was “just what she needed,” and so on. 
It don’t take much to satisfy an already happy 
child. Now a game is proposed. Miss Letitia 
says the old game of “Going to Jerusalem” 
hardly ever fails to be a favorite, and several 
rounds are always amusing. 

There may be some who do not know this old 
game; for their benefit I explain. If you have 
twelve children eleven chairs are set in a row, 
placed back and seat alternately. Someone 
plays an air on the piano—a lively march—as 
the children go in a train round the chairs. 
The music ceases suddenly ; each one tries to get 
aseat. Of course, some one is left out; so that 
child and one chair is retired. Music and 
marching begin again, and so it goes on till 
only one chair is left, and the one who secures 
it is victor of the game. 

Then Miss Letitia opened a box of pulling- 
crackers and called the girls to select a cap 
apiece, and they felt very important in making 
a good choice, and busy opening their favors. 
The crackers exploded, “quite like the Fourth 
of July.” “Won’t you have another party on 
the Fourth ?” asks provident Edith. 

Presently each little head is around with a 
quaint cap, and the owners steal happy glances 
into the mirror. Then the music strikes up for 
a march, and Miss Letitia directs: “Go into 
the dining-room.” And as all the girls live in 
houses just like this, they know the way. 

Supper consists of chocolate, sandwiches, 
fancy crackers, and cakes—only that and noth- 
ing more. But the girls are so busy finding 
their own names on the pretty place-cards they 
don’t notice the omission of ice-cream and 
sweets. Each place is furnished with an egg 
and a walnut. 

“Only one walnut,” says Edith. 

Miss Letitia says : 

“Just put them aside till we have had sup- 
per.” 

“Well! are they not for supper?” asks one 
of the children. 

Miss Letitia only smiles. 

“‘T don’t believe you can eat them.” 

The children laugh and begin supper gayly 
with zest to be ready for the little mystery. 
One plate of cakes is handed round by Miss 
Letitia, who says to the girls: 

“Break your cakes carefully ; perhaps I have 
left lumps in the flour. If you find any tell 
me; I will be quite ashamed, and you shall 
have another cake.” 

Twelve little heads, twenty-four little hands, 
set to work with eagerness to find the lumps 
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which were to condemn their pleasant friend. 
There came a shout from Jenny: 

“OQ Miss Letitia! J have found a lump—a 
giant lump; no, it isn’t; it’s too hard; it’s— 
—it’s—why, it is a china cat.” 

All work faster to excavate the cakes. Ex- 
citement reigns. 

“T have found a little monkey !” 

“And here’s a dear white rabbit.” 

“See my parrot.” 

“ And I’ve got a pug dog.” 

“There! I just broke the tail off the most 
perfect kangaroo,” and so on and so on. 

“T’m going to break my egg now,” says Annie, 
on whom the spirit of research is growing. 

Crack go several eggs, and out come little 
chickens that seem almost ready to say, 
“ Peep !? 

“How pretty they are!” 

“How did they ever get in?” 

“Oh! we must open our nuts. I guess we 
will find an elephant in them, or something 
to surprise us.” 

And so they did. Each shell was acradle for 
one of the tiniest dolls that grow; and the em- 
bryo mother element at the table made a little 
hush in the merriment, as they saw new cares 
and pleasures added to many already over- 
crowded families of dolls, 

The children go into the parlor to prepare 
for more fun, when, to the surprise of all (Miss 
Letitia included), the door is besieged by par- 
ents and nurses, asking for the little ones. 

“Tt isn’t near the time yet !” 

“Oh! don’t make us go!” 

But the heads that kept the laws for children 
were gravely shaken. 

“Well! we will go, but we can come again. 
Can’t we, Miss Letitia?” 

“And we have had such a good, lovely, per- 
fect time.” 

“ And look! look! what we’ve got.” 

Then, by coaxing, quieting, commanding, the 
children were at last ready, and taken off to 
their respective homes. 

Miss Letitia went laughing back to her 
mother to talk over the young guests, and to 
rest. 

“ Mother,” she said, as they were about to 
say good-night, “I am going to try to impress 
on the mothers of those dear children the idea 
of how easy and inexpensive it is to make them 
have a good time, so that they can enjoy such 
fun oftener. 

“ Now, just think, our own usual supper was 
simplified, so it could be extended with very 
little trouble or outlay. The eggs that gave 
such pleasure were the shells of some that did 
duty in our cooking, and the chick inside was 
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just one cent. The china toys were thirty cents 
a dozen; the German favor caps, fifteen cents a 
box; the cards for riddles almost nothing, and 
the clay pipes one cent each. The little gifts 
in the bundles I made up of odds and ends I 
found in the house. Now, mother, count up 
the cost, and see if the dear children ought not 
to have a treat very often, it is so easy to do 
it.” 
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“Letitia,” says Mrs. Aldis, in a sleepy voice, 
“it is very well of you to like the children to 
have a good time, and kind, I know; but it is 
not so kind to keep your poor old mother awake 
by chattering at this time of night, and I must 
ask you to stop.” 

“Well, I will. Good-night, mother,” says 
the daughter, tired enough herself to be obedi- 
ent at once. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


COUSIN MINNIE. 


T was an important event in our quiet coun- 
try life when our cousin, Minnie Wayburn, 
came to spend her summer vacation with us. 

I was fifteen, Janet was twelve, and Rob seven, 
years old. 

Minnie was sixteen; but she had been at a 
fashionable boarding-school for several years, 
and had gained grown-up ways and accomplish- 
ments that made her seem much older to Janet 
and me. 

We stood somewhat in awe of her, too, at 
first. She had such a self-possessed way with 
her, and wore such marvelous dresses so much 
nicer and better-fitting than any that Janet and 
I had. She was so pretty, too; she had large 
blue eyes and fair hair, her complexion was 
delicate as a rose-petal, and her small hands 
were white and soft. 

We were quiet country-people, with homely, 
old-fashioned ways, and mother did not entirely 
approve of Minnie’s gay manners. To be sure, 
she treated her always with kindness—even ten- 
derness; she could not find it in her warm, 
motherly heart to do otherwise. Why, even a 
tramp, or hungry cat, was never sent away from 
our door without food and a kind word. But, 
somehow, we understood vaguely, from the com- 
pression of mother’s lips and a way she had of 
throwing back her head when matters were not 
exactly to her liking, that she did not regard 
with approval Minnie’s stories of schoolgirl 
escapades, her furbelows, and sweeping trains, 
or even her white hands, which had never 
known the marks of toil; for industry was one 
of the cardinal virtues in mother’s eyes, and 
not only akin to, but necessary to, godliness. 

The quick waltzes, galops, and gay songs that 
Minnie played on our little cabinet-organ were 
considered of the world, worldly, and scarcel 
to be tolerated in our quiet home, where chure 
tunes were the order, and nothing gayer than 
such old songs as “Annie Laurie” and “ Lily 
Dale” had ever wakened the echoes. 

I fairly held my breath one evening when, 
after Minnie had sat at the organ an hour or 
more, playing her liveliest marches and waltzes 
and singing gay songs, shesuddenly arose, caught 
Janet about the waist, and waltzed around the 
room in a perfect wildness of gayety. 

Mother’s chin went up a little higher and her 


mouth was compressed so closely as to show 
small vertical furrows in her upper lip; but 
she said nothing. 

Then, too, if there was one fashion that 
mother disliked above another, it was that of 
wearing bangs. 

“A good forehead is a mark of intelligence,” 
I had heard her say. “I am sure it must be 
the sign of a weak mind to wish to conceal it. 
If you'd been born that way, with your hair 
down to your eyebrows, you’d consider it a great 
deformity.” 

Minnie’s forehead was almost concealed by a 
fluffy, crinkly mass of her yellow locks. 

Mother’s opinion, while it kept Janet and me 
from indulging in such vanities ourselves, did 
not quench our admiration. Sometimes, when 
dressing our hair in our own room, we would 
bring the ends down over our foreheads to sim- 
ulate a fringe. We considered it very becom- 
ing, but we never dared to ask mother’s permis- 
sion to have our hair cut off like Minnie’s. 

Meanwhile, Minnie danced about, bewitching 
us more and more with her beauty and clever- 
ness and bright, birdlike ways. 

“Poor, motherless girl!” mother would say, 
when some gay freak of Minnie’s had- made a 
larger demand than usual for the exercise of 
charity. “But what can you expect from one 
that has been brought up at a boarding-school, 
and been humored and petted and spoiled by 
her father as she has?” 

And there would be an unusual tenderness 
and softness in the tone in which she addressed 
Minnie after that, as if she wished to make 
amends for even a disapproving thought. 

“* Consider the lilies of the field; they toil 
not, neither do they spin’ Yet He noticed 
them and used them to teach a lesson to His 
disciples,” I heard her murmur one day, after 
Minnie had swung idly in the hammock for 
hours. “Well, well, such things have their 
uses, no doubt.” 

One day a messenger drove up in haste and 
stopped at our gate. Soon after, with a look of 
anxiety on her face, mother came into thekitchen, 
where we girls were washing the breakfast 
dishes. 

“Cousin Cynthia has one of her bad spells 
and wants me to come and stay a week with 
her,” she said. “But dear me! [ don’t see how 
I can possibly be spared. I don’t like the idea. 
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of leaving you girls with all the work to do— 
in such a busy time, too.” 

“ Wecan manage the work very well, mother ; 
don’t stop a minute for that,” I said, so conscious 
was I of my skill in household matters. 

“Well, I s’pose ll have to go. Janet, run 
up to the garret and get mea bunch of that 
wormwood and rue; there’s nothing like a hot 
compress of bitter herbs in these spells of rheu- 
matiz. Mary, put my knitting and a clean 
handkerchief or two in the little black satchel. 
And don’t think of doing anything more with 
the soft-soap, Mary. Just cover the kettle over 
and leave it till I come home.” 

And mother bustled about putting a few 
things together that she ca Eg to take along. 
Then she kissed us all, and started to the gate, 
where stood the horses and spring wagon ready 
to take her away. 

“T declare, I do hate to think of going away 
to stay so long,” she said again. 

“Don’t you worry, Aunt Martha, I’ll keep 
the girls straight, and see that they get Uncle 
John his dinner on time,” said Minnie, gayly, 
with a mock assumption of authority that made 
us all laugh. We were quite aware that she 
was one source of our mother’s uneasiness. 
Janet and I had often kept house for a 
week, and mother knew we were equal to the 
task. But she feared to leave her fold to the 
mercy of this bright, audacious, gay, strange 
cousin of ours, who might lead us girls into 
mischief, And mother waited to whisper a 
parting word of caution in our ears before she 
stepped into the wagon and was driven off. 

“T don’t think auntie quite approves of me,” 
Minnie said, thoughtfully, as we came into the 
house together. “ And I don’t wonder, either. If 
Thad hadsuch a mother as yours, girls, I wouldn’t 
be the useless, ignorant creature that I am. 
But you know mother died when I was a baby. 
Think what it would be, girls, to have no 
mother all your life long,” and the tears trem- 
bled on her lashes. 

Mother’s absence made it possible for us to 
have a faint conception of the loneliness of 
home without her presence, and Janet and I 
both shed tears at the thought. But Minnie 
had flitted away, and a moment later we heard 
her singing as gayly as if she had never known 
a sad thought. 

Presently she returned, and requested the 
loan of one of our large gingham aprons. 

“T’ve made a resolve,” she said, earnestly. 
“Girls, I am determined to learn how to ros. i 
I don’t intend to be idle a minute while aunt is 

ne. I want to surprise her when she comes 

ome. You will teach me, won’t you?” 

“Indeed we will, you darling!” cried Janet, 
with a loving hug. 

“But I would rather do all the work myself 
than to have you spoil your beautiful hands, 
Minnie,” I said, thinking it would be a great 
pity to sully their delicacy in common house- 

old tasks. 

“When my hands begin to show that they 
have been useful, then I shall think them beau- 
tiful, and not before,” returned Minnie. 

I offered no more opposition, and Minnie be- 
gan at once on her task. She helped us do 
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everything, making such funny mistakes, but 

persevering still, and showing such a teachable 

rt that we were more than ever in love with 
er. 

“T am going to build a fire under that soap 
kettle to-day,” I said, the day before we ex- 

ected mother home. “It would be so nice to 
1ave it done out of the way.” 

“ But I thought your mother said to leave it,” 
said Minnie, in surprise. 

“So she did; but I think I won’t mind her 
this time,” I answered, gayly. 

“Well, if I had a mother,” Minnie answered, 
thoughtfully, “I think I should do just exactly 
as she said.” 

But visions of mother’s glad surprise in com- 
ing home and finding all the work done rose 
before my imagination, and I went eut in the 
back-yard where the great kettle hung between 
two crotched sticks, and soon the soap was boil- 
ing and seething in a way that promised a short 
task. I was well skilled in the process of soap- 
making; besides, this was the last kettleful, 
and only needed a few hours’ boiling. 

I tended it faithfully for awhile, and then, 
seeing old Speckle come cackling out of a 
clump of weeds near the barn, I went to help 
Rob find her hidden nest, leaving Janet to 
watch the soap. We found the nest hidden away 
in the weeds, and in it a dozen or more large, 
white eggs. I had gathered them into my 
apron, and started for the house, when I heard 
Janet scream. 

Looking toward the house, I saw Janet, her 
dress in a flame, rushing wildly about, while 
her shrieks seemed to rend my very heart. I 
was almost paralyzed with fear. 

“God save her!” I cried, and as fast as my 
trembling limbs would permit, I was rushing to 
the house, when I saw Minnie dart from the 
kitchen door, throw a blue cloud of something 
about the child’s head, and then force her by main 
strength forward down under the pump spout, 
and soon a cool stream had quenched the flames. 

“Run for Uncle John, Rob,” she cried, and 
he was off like a flash. 

I came up panting and breathless, weeping 
and nerveless from my great fright. 

Was Janet dead? I felt that I would be the 
only one to blame if she was. ‘I should have 
kept her out of danger. J pray never again to 
have such a vivid sense of being a murderer as 
I had then. 

“The fire is all put out now, I think,” said 
Minnie. “ Help me to take her into the house.” 

She unwound the singed and blackened re- 
mains of the bright shawl she had been work- 
ing at so gayly a few moments before, and we 
found Janet’s eyes and face unharmed. 

She moaned piteously as we led her in. One 
sleeve was almost entirely burned away, and 
great blisters had already formed on her bare 
arm and neck. 

“Hand me the shears, quick, Mary,” said 
Minnie, “‘and bring me some old muslin, too— 
an old sheet or pillow-case will do. Have you 
lime-water and sweet-oil about the house ?” she 
continued, clipping away at poor Janet’s wet 
clothing so that it might be removed without 
irritating the tender, blistered flesh. 
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Thanks to the habits of order that prevailed 
in the house, I was able, even in my bewildered 
condition, to place these articles before Minnie 
almost immediately. Father always put a little 
limewater in his glass of milk, and the sweet 
oil we kept for salads. Old cotton and linen 
pieces were in a bag just inside the closet, and 
so were right at hand. Janet’s burns were soon 
covered with layers of the soft old muslin, satu- 
rated with a mixture of the oil and lime- water, 
and by the time father reached the house—he 
had been at work on the far side of the farm— 
she was resting comfortably upon the pillows of 
mother’s bed. 

Father was foolishly fond of his children, 
and Janet was his favorite, we had always said. 
Now he came to the door, his hands trembling 
and an agonized look on his pale face, as if he 
feared to see only Janet’s lifeless form. 

“You're a little too late, father,” said Janet, 
faintly, indeed, but in her old, sprightly way; 
“ Minnie has got me all packed down nicely in 
cotton.” 

“Better send for a doctor right away, Uncle 
John,” said Minnie; “I don’t think Janet’s 
burns are very deep, and I have done for her 
just what my teacher in physiology said was the 
best thing to do in such a case—but it will be 
the safest plan to have a doctor. And I expect 
that you had better send for aunt, too.” 

Then Minnie sank into a chair, looking so 
pale that I thought she was going to faint. 

“ My hands,” she said, faintly. 

I went to her. I lifted the little hands, 
They were no longer snowy white, soft, and 
smooth. Ah! would they ever be so again? 
They were fearfully burned and _blistered. 
Heedless of her own pain, she had worked on, 
until all that she could do for Janet had been 


done. 
How my tears fell on those poor, blistered 
hands as [ tenderly wrapped them in the oil 


and cotton, as she had done for Janet. Then I 
noticed her pretty, fluffy hair, and even the tips 
of her long lashes, were singed. 

When the doctor came in, an hour later, he 
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ronounced Janet in no danger, and said that 
innie’s prompt action had, no doubt, saved 
her life. 

“But what seems the strangest thing to me,” 
he said, “is that she did not inhale the hot air 
and flame. In that case it would probably have 
proven fatal.” 

For answer I brought the remains of the lit- 
tle shawl. 

“T chanced to have it in my hand working 
at,” said Minnie. ‘I knew it wasn’t sufficient 
to smother the flames, so I threw it around her 
head and face to protect them. If there had 
been a thick rug or blanket or shawl or any- 
thing of the kind near, she need not have been 
burned so severely. But there was nothing 
within reach but the pump.” 

Mother came home before long. She re- 
proached me neither by word nor look. She 
only said : 

“Poor children, you have all had a severe 
trial. Let us be thankful that it is no worse.” 

But when Minnie came forward to t her, 
she put out her arms and took her to her heart 
and wept over her, kissing the poor, bandaged 
hands and sin lashes, as she called her a 
dear, brave girl—the preserver of her child. 

It was a long time before the girls’ burns were 
healed, and they both bear the marks of the 
fiery conflict to this day. 

Mother’s views epaerwon a great change 
— the girls’ tedious convalescence. She 
was always firm in any position she might take ; 
but if it were once proven untenable she gave 
it up forever. 

“Tt is not the gay song, the light word, or the 
outward adorning by which we should judge 
the heart,” she says, “but by the deeds done. 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them! ” 

Uncle Robert, Minnie’s father, declares we 
will spoil Minnie with so much love and pet- 
ting. Minnie folds her little scarred hands and 
laughs quaintly, but mother says: 

“She is one of the few, Robert, who cannot 


be spoiled.” 
M. A.J. K. 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 29. 


“ TYUREKA!” “TI have found it!” 

So exclaimed Ponce de Leon when he 
found the fabled “ Fountain of Immortal Youth.” 
And so echoed we, when, worn with mental and 
physical pain, we left household cares behind 
us for awhile, and came to drink these wonder- 
ful, healing, strengthening waters, to breathe 
the invigorating mountain air, and gain healthy 
diversion in the enjoyment of the beauties of 
natural scenery, and the new, strange surround- 
ings in this place which men have fitly named 
“ Eureka.” 

Lying in the extreme northwestern part of 
Arkansas, just below the border line of Mis- 


souri, it has direct railroad communication with 
all parts of the country, and sufferers come from 
every quarter, finding relief from nearly all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, if patient to await the 
full effects of the waters. 

Many also, who are in health themselves, 
come with invalid friends, or just for the pleas- 
ure of spending a few months among the hills, 
where walking and riding are the daily amuse- 
ments. 

+ The whole place is of interest, if only as a 
curiosity. It abounds in gushing springs of 
clear, sparkling, soft water, devoid of any 
mineral taste or substance that can be found, yet 
with their strange magnetic properties healing 
and curing many otherwise incurable diseases. 
The town proper lies in a narrow valley 
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winding about among the green hills, its streets 
all curves and bends to follow the springs, and 
avoid the rocky cliffs. 

One can hardly see straight forward a hun- 
dred yards on any of them, and continual sur- 
prises meet the new-comer as he walks about 
exploring. 

On one hand is a pretty ornamental cottage 
with its neat yard on a level with the street, 
and a few paces farther on a square, ugly old 
shell sits perched up on stilts in front, while its 
rear runs back on to a cliff, and perhaps the 
next one is built directly over, or on the edge 
of, a ravine. 

In the heart of the town the hotels and busi- 
ness houses are set compactly and in order, as 
in any city, but throughout the suburbs and en- 
virons they are grouped or scattered in all kinds 
of possible and seemingly impossible positions. 

Looking up to the hillsides, pretty little cot- 
tages seem hanging among the trees, on the 
edge of the steep, like birds’ nests, for amid the 
luxuriant June foliage no sign of their founda- 
tion is visible. Winding paths lead from them 
down the slope, with steps at intervals where 
the descent is steepest, and rustic benches are 
placed under some spreading tree by the way- 
side, inviting the weary climber to pause awhile 
and rest. 

The sight of these places is picturesque in the 
extreme, and would entice any one able toclimb 
at all into exploring all these paths and groves. 

Upon the hilltops, among woodland retreats, 
wild roses and larkspur, the fragile pink mimosa, 
with its sensitive leaves, and white mountain 
daisies bloom in secluded beauty. 

On one of these highest mountains—as they 
are called by compliment—looking over the 
finest part of the town, stands a magnificent new 
hotel, the most beautiful structure my eyes ever 
beheld, with its wings, towers, and cupolas, all 
of gray limestone, gleaming in the sunlight, and 
reminding one of some grand old castle across 
the ocean. Beautiful grounds surround the 
building, with ornamental shrubbery and groves 
of oak, hickory, and sturdy old pines. 

A long carriage-drive winds down the moun- 
tain to the street, and a flight of innumerable 
steps—two hundred or more in number—aids 
the descent in another direction At its foot a 
Chinese pagoda is erected over the “Crescent 
Spring,” which, when lighted up at night with 
many-colored lanterns, and filled with bright 
faces and merry voices, makes an attractive 
scene. 

On another mountain, marble-works have 
been established, where, out of the native mar. 
ble and onyx, slabs are cut for tables, bureaus, 
and mantels. The small rocks here, so far as we 
have seen, are nearly all variegated—orange, 
yellow, white, and gray predominating; and the 
earth is full of them, mixed up with gravel, 
sand, and clay, as in a aamantal 

The large rocks are gray and white, some of 
them of such large dimensions that the whole 
front of a house will rest upon them. Yester- 
day we saw such a place, and on the huge one 
in front of the piazza, a little mound of earth 
was heaped up, wherein gay geraniums, nastur- 
tions, and verbenas were blooming. 
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One would think that in such a rocky soil 
vegetation would be stunted or scarce, but, in- 
stead, nature is lavish of such wealth, and wild 
vines and low shrubs and flowers grow in pro- 
fusion wherever they can find a foothold. ‘The 
first thing which met my gaze on entering the 
room in which we were to be domiciled during 
our stay was a luxuriant wild grapevine and 
blooming sweet-brier, clambering over the cliff 
directly behind our window, making the even- 
ing air sweet with their fragrance. 

The front windows look out toward East 
Mountain, covered with oaks and pines, and 
the glorious sunrises from its summit make pic- 
tures of grandeur and loveliness. 

From them, also, we look upon a long bridge 
built over a broad ravine near by, and as I sit 
watching the myriads that are coming and going 
every hour across it, I often think of Longfel- 
low’s words about “ The Bridge” and the “many 
thousands of care-cumbered men,” 


“ Each bearing his burden of sorrow.” 


Oh! how many burdened ones, laden with 
pain and trouble, must cross this one every year, 
every month, even; and how glad I would be if 
their burdens could “ fall from them ” here, and 
- buried ’neath the coming of better, happier 

ays. 

At sunset we gather on the long, cool porch 
and watch the crowds passing and re-passing, 
going to the different springs, a pleasant enter- 
tainment to me. There we remain after tea, 
_— the cool night air drives us into the par- 

or. 

We found a sweet old guitar here, and some- 
times in the evening Floy takes it up, and we 
sing together the old songs we used to love in 
her girlhood days. Occasionally a gentleman’s 
voice chimes in with a rich bass, making it 
music worth listening to. 

A little church near by holds services two or 
three times a week, and at night, across the hill 
on the clear mountain air, come the voices of 
the singers—“ Nearer my God to Thee,” “ The 
Shining Shore,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” and 
many others of the old familiar hymns that are 
now sung everywhere. 

Then we go to our pillows with a quiet con- 
tentment and peace. No restless tossing and 
nervous wakefulness for weary frames to bear 
any longer. Sweet sleep comes without wooing, 
to refresh and invigorate, as soon as we have 
fairly bid good-night to the beautiful world in 
this enchanted land. LIcHEN. 


HOARDING. 


UR next-door neighbor was on the point of 
breaking up housekeeping. She had re- 
cently became a widow, and, her children being 
widely scattered, she had no choice but to leave 
her now lonely home and live alternately with 
them, her sons having established themselves 
in business and her daughters having married 
at a distance from their old home. After all 
the choice and serviceable things in the house 
had been divided among the different members 
of the family, there still remained on her hands 
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an amount of old lumber and “plunder” that 
was truly perplexing. We went over to offer 
our services about packing, and on going up to 
the garret we found an assortment of things 
far exceeding that of any junk dealer or old- 
clothes man. There was, for instance, an un- 
broken line of old bonnets, dating twenty years 
back. There were old garments of every de- 
scription—yellow, faded, moth-eaten, out of date, 
unavailable now for any purpose; there were 
half-worn shoes, sleazy old shirts, rings worn 
thin, and a large array of nondescript articles 
too numerous to recount. Theowner of all this 
“junk” was now seriously perplexed as to what 
disposition to make of it. Her friends and 
relatives had declared themselves unable to re- 
ceive it, each family having their lumber or 
trunk room already well filled, and being afraid, 
besides, of introducing moths into the house- 
hold. Her daughters, too, had written that 
their houses were small, and they had no place 
to store it, and even had they consented to do 
so, the trouble of packing it and the expense of 
boxing it and paying freight on it would have 
been sufficiently serious to have deterred the 
old lady from sending it to their houses. 

The truth was, her nature was cast in a nar- 
row mold. She had never felt the duty nor the 
beauty of giving, and hence she had been for 
years accumulating all this worthless rubbish. 
Involuntarily it brought to my mind the manna 
which the children of Israel, with undue care, 
saved over from their daily supply, the manna 
which on the morrow grew putrid, stank, and 
bred worms. As I looked at the worthless ac- 
cumulation of hoarded articles, it seemed to 
me they were almost as unlovely and offensive 
as the stale manna, and yet they, too, like the 
manna, might have been serviceable if used in 
season. How many of these articles, now 
spoiled and out of date, would have supplied 
the needs of others less prosperous than the 
owner! Many a poor woman might have 
clothed her children comfortably with those 
woolen garments now moth-eaten. Many a 
poor relative living in the country would have 
been so glad of those bonnets, which, after being 
worn a season in town, would still have ap- 
peared elegant in rural districts. And even 
those flimsy old tarlatan ball dresses, which 
now looked so ghastly, might have been made 
available for protecting some one’s pictures and 
yicture-frames, or they might have been used 

y merry school-girls getting up tableaux or 
charades. It seemed sad that any one should 
have missed so many opportunities of being 
useful to others or giving them pleasure. 

So strongly had the love and habit of hoard- 
ing grown on the old lady that she still clung 
to this rnbbish and seemed distressed at the 
idea of giving it up. We advised her strenu- 
ously to pick out the best of the things and give 
them to a negro family in the yard and to burn 
up the rest. She seemed unable, however, to 
bring her mind to this determination; but one 
of her sons who was present so highly approved 
of oar plan that, after getting her to separate 
from the mass such articles as she valued most, 
he took it on himself to make a bonfire of the 
rest’ one day when-she was out. When she re- 
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turned and saw what he had done, she was like 
Marius over the ruins of Carthage. Her indig- 
nation and distress were at once comic and pite- 
ous. 

It is a wise thing to make our children take 
out of their little hoards, from time to time, 
such books, toys, pictures, ete. as they can 
spare, and give them to other children less ta- 
vored. In nearly every household where the 
parents are in even moderately good circum- 
stances, the children have an abundant stock of 
such indulgences which they are more apt to 
destroy and throw away than to hoard up. It 
is highly desirable to train up our children 
early to impart to others. Jt is a fundamental 
law of heavenly life to impart every joy and 
blessing to others. We would, then, make a 
great mistake, chilling and narrowing our 
child’s nature, if we permitted him to hoard up 
a large store of playthings, forgetful of other 
little ones not so indulged. At certain stated 
times—Christmas and Easter, for example—as 
well as on other occasions that may arise, it is 
a good plan to make our children look over all 
their little possessions and separate a part of 
them to give to other children not so privileged 
as themselves. When practicable, too, let them 
carry these gifts themselves rather than send 
them. To come into immediate contact with 
poor children will arouse a warmer interest and 
sympathy in our children’s breasts than any 
mere description of their condition. One of 
the loveliest charities of the day is the dona- 
tions of little children for keeping up children’s 
cots in hospitals. We must not only arouse the 
sentiment of compassion in our children’s 
minds, but we must early train them to embody 
this sentiment (else it will be but an idle, vis- 
ionary thing) in a practical form, by giving and 
doing all in their power for the good and relief 
of others. Mary W. Earty. 


CRESENS IN GRATIA. 


\ ] E grow in grace if, day by day, 
/ We keep in mind to watch and pray, 
Thus walking in the heavenward way. 


But drifting from the guiding hand 
Of Him who rules the sea and land, 
We wreck ourselves on barren strand. 


In name of Him who for ns died 
We cry for help when sorely tried ; 
Receive it, whatso’er betide. 


Of good we sow some scattered seed, 
We help to shield the bruised reed, 
Supply to want the urgent need. 


Then once more hope to reach the goal, 
For faith, with works, will save a soul, 
Though hostile billows round it roll. 


Thus tempest-tossed we struggle on, 

Now sad, now cheered, till life is gone, 

And trust to hear the blessed “ Well done!” 
Mary E. IRenanp. 














HINTS ON PRESERVING WILD FLOW- 
ERS, FERNS, AND MOSSES. 


1 ATHER the flowers only on dry, sunny 
days, when as free from atmospheric mois- 
ture as possible. As most wild flowers and all 
delicate ferns droop and wither if carried in the 
hand the best plan is to place them, one by one, 
between the leaves of a book as soon as gath- 
ered. If a book has not been provided for the 
purpose, place the flowers between layers of 
moss, damp round the stems, but dry round the 
blossoms. Carried thus in a basket or botanical- 
case, they will keep fresh for some hours, but as 
soon as possible they should be placed in water 
and allowed to stand in a moderately warm room 
for an hour or two before being pressed, in order 
to dry off any moisture they may have con- 
tracted among the moss. The reason for being 
particularly careful as to their dryness is, that 
upon that largely depends their retaining their 
color. If pressed when damp, they almost in- 
variably become discolored or have a faded 
appearance. Those in the book may be left 
there for an hour or two, if not convenient to 
atiend to them at once, but the sooner they are 
put into blotting-paper the better. Arrange 
carefully, and regulate the pressure according 
to color and texture. Ferns cannot be too firmly 
pressed, and yellow and purple flowers also stand 
great pressure; but red or yellow tinted leaves, 
such as those of the wild geranium and all flow- 
ers of succulent texture, require to be more 
lightly pressed, otherwise they lose their color. 
Most flowers and ferns are the better for hav- 
ing the blotting-paper changed at least twice 
during the eight or ten days required for press 
ing them perfectly. This is best done by placing 
a dry sheet above them, taking hold of it and 
the sheet upon which they are lying, turning 
over quickly the two thus held, so bringing the 
damp sheet uppermost, then carefully removing 
that. Should any leaf or blossom be inclined 
to adhere to the paper, a slight tap on the back 
will generally suffice to loosen it; if not, it must 
be removed with the fingers. Then place two 
dry sheets above and one underneath that upon 
which the flowers are. On changing a second 
time, one over and one under will suffice. Prim- 
roses, violets, wood-sorrel, and several other 
delicate flowers, and all very fragile ferns, such 
as the young fronds of the oak and beech. form 
an exception to this rule, and must not be re- 
moved from the first sheet upon which they are 
laid down until perfectly dry; otherwise they 
will curl up and it will be found impossible to 
lay them flat again. Two dry sheets may, how- 
ever, be laid above and one underneath the sheet 
they are on. 

Moss, if pressed immediately in the moist 
state it usually is in when gathered, need not be 
changed from the papers in which it is first laid. 
But if allowed to dry and then re-wet for press- 
ing, it must be put into dry papers next day. 
Any thickish paper will do to press it in. The 
press consists of two pieces of hard wood, two 
or three dozen pieces of millboard, cut to the 
same size or a fraction less, and an unlimited 
supply of white blotting-paper. There is no 
appreciable advantage gained by using botanical 
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paper, and blotting-paper is more readily ob- 
tained. Before using, the paper should be care- 
fully dried in the sun or before a fire, but not 
used while still hot. Each layer of flowers or 
leaves should have from four to six thicknesses 
of paper and then be placed between two pieces 
of millboard. ‘Two strong leather straps, con- 
nected for convenience sake by a handle, like 
rug straps, give the necessary pres-ure. If a 
still greater degree than they give when drawn 
as tightly as possible is desired, tto wedges may 
be inserted between the strap and the wood. 
When removed from the press, the flowers and 
leaves should be kept in a book for awhile before 
being exposed to the air. 


THE BOUNDARY-LINE. 


EAR children, come nearer my bedside, 
Let the light on your faces shine, 
For it seems that the shadows are deep’ning, 
And failing this vision of mine. 
O children! my steps have grown feeble, 
And faltered and finally failed, 
And the davlight has passed and the shadows 
Of evening have fully prevailed. 
But nearer, come nearer, dear children ; 
Let the light on your faces shine, 
For I’m almost to the Kingdom, 
I’m nearing the boundary-line. 


Dear children. the way has been lighted 
The most of my changeable life, 
By ties of affection, God granted, 
Nor marred much by worry nor strife; 
But the days are behind me, my children! 
And Heaven is almost in view, 
I cannot regret the transition, 
But oh! how my heart yearns for you— 
With pity to know that your sorrow 
Is waiting so near you to-night, 
And I cannot be near to console you 
When the morrow shall come with its light. 


Tt a'ways has seemed to me, children, 
While noting the steps of life’s way, 

Those leaving us know not the anguish 
Of those who are destined to stay ; 

For when all the labor is ended 
And tired hands fold o’er the breast 

And weary eyes slumber so sweetly, 
We know ’tis a God-given rest. 

O children! I’ve felt all the anguish 
Death causes, but not to repine, 

For thus had God willed, but, my loved ones, 
I'm nearing the boundary-line. 


My darlings, you know what your mother 
Spoke softly the night that she died, 
’Twas, “ Father, be true to the children, 
But oh! the dear Lord will provide.” 
Then as she was slipping beyond us, 
No longer her dear eyes could see. 
She whispered, “ Dear husband, I’m going, 
But you bring the children to me. 
The years pass so swiftly, my husband, 
So soon will your life’s sun decline, 
Good-bye, love, be true to the children,” 
And she passed the boundary-line. 
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T’ve tried to be faithful, God knoweth, 
And guide you in truth and in love, 

In the way that our Father directed, 
That leads to the mansions above, 

To follow the path that is narrow, 
Though oft it was rugged and steep 

And thorny— You do not regret it?— 
No, children, don’t worry and weep, 

And e’en in my heart now there’s struggling 
A feeling I cannot define, 

Though | am fast passing beyond you, 
I’m nearing the boundary-line. 


O children! I am growing aweary, 

My limbs have grown palsied and cold! 
Remember the precepts |’ve taught you 

Until your life’s story is told. : 
Yet I charge you, yield not to temptation, 

Be steadfast, whatever your fate, 
For life is at best but a shadow, 

But children, ’tis growing so late. 
Good-bye! till we meet in the morning, 

I almost behold scenes divine ; 
I stand at the gate of the city, 

I’m crossing the boundary-line. 

Laura E. NEWELL. 


“SWEET GIRL GRADUATES.” 


HEN aboy has completed hisschool-course 
he invariably has some prompt and defti- 
nite answer ready for the ques ion, “ What are 
you going todo now?” Probably before gradu- 
ation day dawned he had secured the promise 
of some position adapted to his qualifications or 
had resolved to study some one of the profes- 
sions for which he judged himself to have an 
aptitude. His plans are clearly defined ; he has 
a purpose in view to which he will bend all of 
his energies. He will come in daily contact 
with wide-awake, intelligent men. His ideas 
of life will be imperceptibly broadened, and he 
cannot but develop into a man of quick percep- 
tions and reliable judgments. 

In the same class at school with him was a 
sister, who, despite the fact that she was a year 
younger than he, maintained a far higher stand- 
ing and carried off the first honors of her class. 
“Commencement” day, with its triumphs and 
tender partings has come and gone. John is 
fast mastering the details of his fathe:’s busi- 
ness, and is developing such an unexpected 
capacity for business that his overworked father 
draws a deep sigh of relief as he notes the 
vouthful eothusiasm and refreshing zeal of his 
xon, Mary. meanwhile, is making a few calls, 
practicing when she feels so inclined, and paint- 
ing a few plaques and lambrequins. Naturally 
she is her brother’s superior intellectually, but 
five years f om graduation day will find her no 
further advanced than she was then while, on 
the other hand, her brother, who was not noted 
for extraordinary scholarship, is fast becoming 
the Delphic oracle to her. 

Their positions are reversed. Formerly John 
regarded his sister’s attainments with a venera- 
tion but little removed from awe; now he repre- 
rents to her the embodiment of knowledge. Of 
course, these two represent the average girl and 
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boy. There are some boys whom neither neces- 
sity nor persuasion can induce to work. There 
are some girls who, with their keen brain-work 
or deft fingers, keep the grim monster, poverty, 
from their loved ones. We are not speaking, 
however, of the exceptions, but of the rule. 
The mujority of boys have some definite aim in 
life, the majority of girls do not. Here rests the 
real trouble. This alone accounts for wasted 
days, indolent habits, and dwarfed ambitions. 
The boy who was endeavoring to bail the ocean 
dry had a nobler aim than the fashionable young 
lady of the day. We are sometimes told that 
there is no necessity of a girl’s knowing how to 
work, that in some way or other she will be pro- 
vided for. This is not true, vet, waiving this 
argument, we would pass tothe real point which 
we are trying to prove—i. e., every girl, be she 
rich or poor, be she talented or only of mediocre 
ability, be she independent or not, should still 
learn how to do some one thing well. 

A few years since ten girls belonging to the 
wealthy families of one of our large cities formed 
a little society and pledged themselves to culti- 
vate whatever talents they might possess, so that 
if adversity should unexpectedly come to them 
they would not be he!pless burdens upon their 
friends. The girls, unfortunately, had been edu- 
cated in the fashionable schools of their city, 
and at this time had more superficial polish 
than genuine culture and knowledge’ They 
were wise enough to perceive this, and wise 
enongh, also, to know that they were endowed 
with no marvelous genius. They indulged in 
no wonderful day dreams and made no startling 
plans of the time when they would amaze the 
world with their achievements, Their plans 
were made carefully and in a very practical 
manner. Each girl chose the work for which 
she had the most aptitude. Mand began a 
systematic study of music, fitting herself to be 
a teacher if necessary. The drudgery of practice 
at which she had formerly rebelled was now 
patiently endured. Her sister, who was en- 
dowed with some little artistic skill, entered an 
architect's office and commenced a thorough 
course of instruction under one of the most 
noted architects of the day. Another of the 
girls noted for swiftness of movement and 
rapidity of action, studied telegraphy. An- 
other became an expert with the type-writer. 
The fifth, who had carried off the honors at 
school for proficiency in the languages, pro- 
cured the best possible teachers of German and 
French and devoted the greater portion of each 
morning to these studies. Another, with ample 
means at her command, who had always con- 
sidered botany the most fascinating of her 
studies, started a little green-house and learned 
so well the peculiar necessities and require- 


ments of each plant that her friends insisted 


that under her touch even the desert would 
blossom. Rose, as queeniy as her name indi- 
cates, after considerable meditation, entered a 
medical college, and amazed her coterie of 
fashionable acquaintances by declaring that 
when she had received her diploma she should 
certainly open an office of her own. Marv, 
whose father was a journalist, entered his office 
and is now capable of fulfilling his various 
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duties there whenever he is absent. She, per- 
haps, was possessed of more native ability thin 
any of her companions. Joined to a vivid im- 
agination and keen reasoning powers, there was 
a facility of expression and ease of style which 
peculiarly fitted her to he an aid to her father. 
Margaret, who certainly was no student and 
wh» possessed no musical or artistic talents. be- 
came her uncle’s bookkeeper. Although the 
mysteries of double-entry appalled her at first, 
her uncle now boasts that she can keep any set 
of books in the United States. Poor Polly! no 
more talented than Margaret, she did not even 
possess her friend's accuracy and fondness of 
figures. After many wild schemes she sensibly 
settled down to the prosaic plan of learning a 
dressmaker’s trade. Polly was deft with her 
fingers, and did not disdain to learn the hum- 
blest portions of her new work. Her success 
surprised every one, and was an invaluable 
blessing to bright Polly, for she alone, of all 
her friends, has been brought face to face with 
poverty. She has fought her battle bravely and 
has won. The others, while they have not had 
Polly’s experience, have had their lives broad- 
ened and themselves ennobled by their work. 
Girls, learn how to do some one thing and 
then do it! No matter if you are rich. A little 
definite work each day will bring you something 
of real value—something, too, which all your 
wealth cannot purchase. Many of the dis- 
graceful society slanders which daily pollute 
the columns of our papers arise from the fact 
that some young girl, with active mind, having 
no legitimate way of exercising her energies, 
has accepted the employment which Satan 
offered her. “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
Those who do not have a real object in view 
for which to work will find themselves vield- 
ing to temptations which once thev would have 
scorned. Work is not a curse—it is a blessing. 





HOME-BUILDING. 


HE excavation for the foundation of a new 
house awakens our liveliest interest, akin 
to that we feel when the robins return in the 
spring-time, and with fluttering and twittering 
build their tiny home in the heart of the old 
lilac. Especially is this the case when it is to 
be the dwelling-place of anewly wedded couple. 
Very fitting it seems that these two, who have 
exchanged vows “for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer,” should erect some sanctuary, 
however humble, for their household gods, an 
outward symbol of the new centre of family life 
they have covenanted together to establish. 

We watch with ever-increasing sympathy the 
various processes of building and furnishing, 
until the crowning moment when all is com- 
pleted and the young couple move in, as bliss- 
ful amid their new surroundings as yon orivles 
in the maple. 

When our nephew, Harry Alden, exultantly 
announced to us his engagement to pretty Ruth 
Evans, the corner grocer’s daughter, our minds 
were filled with speculation. Where did they 
propose to live? we pondered. Harry, we knew, 
was earning good wages at the market, and 
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Ruth must have laid by a snug little sum teach- 
ing school at “The Corners.” Would they fol- 
low young John Lee and his bride to Mrs. 
La Grange’s fashionable boarding house, and 
would modest Ruth learn to cover her fair fore- 
head with bangs to her eyebrows, and shine in 
eS jewelry and flimsy silks? Heaven for- 

id! Our fears were soon laid, however, for 
Harry dropped in one evening and confiden- 
tially informed us that he had saved some two 
thousand dollars from his earnings, which was 
safely deposited in Stamford Bank at good in- 
terest, and the sum was forthwith to be invested 
in a building lot and cottage at Ruth’s desire. 

We shook the dear boy’s hand heartily, and 
congratulated him warmly. Sensible Ruth had 
proved herself a niece after our own heart. 
Our delight knew no bounds when finally the 
lot selected was nearly opposite our own home. 
How we would watch and plan and build air 
castles ! 

Matters progressed swimmingly, for Ruth, 
the wise little woman, could not be prevailed 
upon to “name the day” until the new house 
should be completed, although her parents 
would have received Harry with open arms. 
This decision remained unchanged even when 
Harry’s mother ran in to borrow a rising of 
yeast, and more than hinted that she had no 
earthly use for all the room in her big house 
and that another daughter would not be unwel- 
come. 

One afternoon in early spring Harry drove 
the stakes and “broke ground” for the new 
cottage. The next morning the workmen came, 
and then how busy our young couple were! 
What planning and consulting, what ingenuity 
they displayed to adapt coveted improvements 
to their means! How many times a day Harry 
would run over from the market to take a peep 
at the growing walls without stopping to remove 
his white blouse. How naturally the evening 
walks tended in one direction! Finally the 
last carpenter, painter, and mason departed, 
and then came the furnishing. 

Mr. Evans had had a good run of business 
for the past year. He had invested largely in 
flour at a discount and sold at a premium—or 
was it butter? It matters not, but he opened 
his purse generously to Ruth. “One does not 
have a wedding in the family every day,” he 
reflected, “and, any way, he could easily replace 
the amount before little Fan reached marriage- 
able age.” With rare good tasie. Ruth invested 
in the neatest of ingrains and simplest of furni- 
ture, brightening her rooms here and there with 
knick-knacks, gifts of her girlhood or the work 
of her own dainty fingers. 

One autumn evening everything was declared 
complete, a model of comfort from attic to cel- 
lar. The next week there was a quiet wedding 
at the corner grocer’s, and just at twilight the 
bride and bridegroom came down the street 
laden with numerous little gifts from apprecia- 
tive friends, the hearth fire blazed up, the 
cheery little drop-light glowed, and the stars 
looked down upon another new home. 

The days sped on wings. Ruth was happy as 
a queen in her little domain. and Harry labored 
steadily on to add to the hundred dollars he had 
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left in the bank as a “nest-egg.” Spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn waned again, and when the 
first snow of the second winter fell softly on the 
cottage roof and whitened the tiny lawn, our 
grand nephew, bonny Edward, arrived. He 
came not amid the hurry and confusion of a 
hasty commencement of housekeeping in an- 
ticipation of the event, but like a little prince 
to his own, and to this fact we have always at- 
tributed the serenity of his steady blue eyes and 
the perfect poise of his nervous system. 

Now, we are well aware that there are and 
must be many exceptions to our rule of home- 
building. There are aged parents who cannot 
spare the strong arm of the son who is their 
stay or the daughter whose tender care is their 
dependence; but to those who are beginning 
the world together and are free to choose, we 
would earnestly say—do not delay building the 
home-nest. Let it be ready and waiting for the 
little souls which in God’s good providence may 
be given into your keeping, without the hope of 
whom, certainly, no one should venture into the 
sacred relation of marriage. Do not wait until 
you can erect a spacious mansion and are weary 
and worn. Better far to travel hand in hand in 
the dewy morning of life as well as through the 
burden and heat of the summer noonday. We 
say build, not hire, of course, with one proviso— 
if you can. One stamps a home of one’s own 
contriving with an individuality. Who ever 
hired a house where the closets were just to its 
mistress’s liking, or its master was not positive 
in his inmost heart that he could have made a 
vast improvement in itsconstruction? In these 
days one can work wonders with very little 
capital, and the cheapest dwelling can be made 
cozy and inviting. Suppose our young men 
should early commence saving the money often 
so freely spent toward that possible ideal home 
the future may hold for them, would it not be 
a worthy aim? Would it not help them to be 
pure and manly and noble? 

Every true woman is a born home-maker, 
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THE TOP RAIL CLUB. 


T was one evening nearly a year ago that it 
happened. Came about so easily, too. What 
little hinges great and good things do turn upon ! 
This way: I had gone to the barn to milk, and 
the tenant’s boys had not got the cows yet, so I 
sat down on the top rail to wait—one of the 
prettiest wayside stopping-places you ever saw ; 
the well on one side of the fence, and the State 
road on the other, and a clump of wide spread- 
ing old friendly trees overreaching all. The 
unbroken woodland comes down to the roadside, 
so that passers-by can a most catch the woodsy 
odor of the damp, plushy mosses and the tassely 
ferns that rise up like plumes, and the tenant’s 
l ttle new house right in the edge among the 
trees on one side, and the orchard on the other. 
There is a dipper at the well, and everything 
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and she has a native right to a sphere where 
her tastes and desires of arrangement may have 
free scope. She may stifle her longings in this 
respect, or by constant repression they may die 
a lingering death, and she may apparently 
flourish in the artificial atmosphere to which 
she is subjected, but it will be the forced growth 
of the exotic rather than the natural develop- 
ment in the pure, free air of the hills. When 
our Johns and Marthas become one flesh, Mar- 
tha ofttimes shrinks from taking the responsi- 
bilities of life on her fair young shoulders, and 
prefers rather to remain in the family home, 
where she is still welcome, with John as an ad- 
junct John, too, sometimes draws back, not 
without reason, perhaps, from a departure from 
“mother’s cooking” into regions yet unex- 
plored. But to Martha we would whisper: 
“ John is not infallible; he is human, and has 
his foibles, like the rest of mankind, although 
your partial eyes may not discern them. In 
the privacy of vour own home none other will 
know these failings, for we take it for granted 
that you will bury his little imperfections in 
your own breast. He has been differently 
brought up from your own family, and his ways 
must of necessity be unlike.” 

And to John we would say: “We do not 
deny that Martha is the possessor of all the 
love iest attributes of womanhood, but she is a 
very woman notwithstanding. Let her gain 
her little experiences and overcome her first 
failures in the sanctity of your heart and home. 
It will be no slight balm to her feelings when 
at length she adjusts herself fully to the new 
life that even those nearest and dearest to you 
have not witnessed her first lack of success.” 

Again let us repeat, we are not addressing 
those to whom duty or necessity point out a 
different path, but to those who may choose 
freely we urge, “Choose ye the better way,” for 


“Weary are the feet that climb another's stairs.” 


Marion E. PIcKERING. 


DEPARTMENT. 


is so inviting that people will stop and sit 
awhile, and rest and drink. The villagers be- 
low pause there and look at the landscape, and 
if they are men, they always take to that top 
rail, worn smooth as the handle of a pocket 
knife, and they lean up against the handy stakes 
and the trunk of the elm and “take comfort.” 

The two young ministers in the village, while 
arranging the points in their sermons, in easy 
stroll, always halt there, and drink and think, 
and sometimes sit on the top ruil and take notes, 
or read or, man-fashion, whittle to a kind of gen- 
tle rhythm. 

Well, while I sat there looking down the 
brook valley and admiring the cattle, homeward 
bound, taking a bite here and there, Susy, the 
tenant’s wife, came with her pail and sat down 
beside me. Two women, wives of farmers liv- 
ing near, were going home from the store and 














grocery, and they called for a drink, and tipped 
back their sunbonnets and took seats on the 
blocks that were left when the new barn was 
made. 

Pretty soon the school-teacher, a lovely girl 
from another State, came down the road from a 
walk over to the Indian mound, on top of the 
oak ridge, and she just naturally took a seat on 
the wide, smooth top rail. She had hardly be- 
gan to tell of the beautiful things she had seen 
and found in the lovely woods, until the two 
girls who are dressmakers in the village, taking 
a bit of rest, came across the meadow over the 
sawdust path that we have between our house 
and Ida’s, and with cordial greeting we made 
room for them by throwing our wide apron over 
the big gray boulder, centuries old, every seam 
and crevice of which we have known all our 
life. 

Lily was sweeping the yard down at the 
house, a little ways off. We went, “Yeep! 
yeep!” and she understood the signal and came 
out and joined us. 

Now there were eight women of us congre- 
gated there, all within one half hour. How the 
talk ran on! How the little rill ran here and 
there, in and out; now noisy, now gentle as a 
lullaby; enlivened by laughter, quieted by “O 
dears!” and “Deary me’s,” sometimes three or 
four talking at once, and in as many keys. We 
asked questions; we oflered suggestions; we 
said words of encouragement; we told news, 
and we women sat there until the night de- 
scended and the stars came out, and even then 
we halted and talked on and on, and finally we 
eight agreed to meet there one week from that 
evening. We said we will not gossip, we'll 
visit, and we will help one another. 

And we did meet. And again we lingered 
until the hoot of the owl over in White’s woods, 
and the song of the cuckoo and the chirp of the 
insects in the grass “were all the sounds we 
heard.” 

And then we said, “ Now if this little wayside 
chat is so helpful, and gives us something to 
think about while we are busy in our homes at 
our work, cheers and invigorates us—let us 
take it for a good omen, and—let us organize.” 

“QO Miss Pipsey!” said the neighbor, Susy, 
“don’t that mean a kind of a society?” and her 
eyes grew wider; “for, you see, I never belonged 
to anything but the church, and | wouldn't 
understand and know how to do, you see.” 

And the farmers’ wives drew back, and one 
of them began to tie her bonnet strings. We 
assured them they wouldn’t have to make 
speeches or write for the papers, and it would 
be no more than it had been, just neighbors 
visiting together. 

We said if men enjoy good times sitting on 
store boxes, or on smooth top rails, why 
shouldn’t women, and right then and there we 
organized, and called it the Top Rail Club. 
No, we did not organize, for we appointed no 
officers; we were all, like Artemus Ward's re- 
giment, majors and captains. And little Susie, so 
afraid of rules and regulations, raised a laugh 
when she said she would be a corporal. 

That was nearly a year ago. 

1 could not tell how much we have been 
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benefited, and in turn we have tried to help 
others by strong words of cheer, and by the 
lessons that have come to us through long years 
of experience. 

In the notes of last year we jotted down some 
things that we thought would be good to re- 
member, both for ourselves and others. We 
select some of the most timely items; they were 
written down hastily and abbreviated. One 
thing that the school miss told us when we were 
talking about women making money we have 
used to advantage. ‘“ Pocket-money for women,” 
is one of the old Apollyons that has always 
stood right in woman’s path; that is one of the 
subjects that the Top Rail Club talked about 
and around and over and under one whole 
evening. And this was what Mary Bennett, 
the school-teacher, told us: 

A widow with two little boys lived on a 
twenty-acre lot near her town, a village in New 
York of perhaps one thousand inhabitants. 
She was a live woman, and felt the need of 
something to do that would bring a little drib 
of money along with a comfortable flow, even if 
it was only twenty-five cents a day. They 
made ice-cream, and the children took the 
freezer round from door to door on a little ex- 
press wagon during the summer months about 
supper time, and sold it at reasonable rates. It 
paid well, gave them employment, gave them 
aim to work and earn, and “help mamma.” 
One day a lady said, “ Now, boys, if you only 
sold cake, too!” The next day they had a cake 
to sell, and then the mother made and sent 
round some delicious light biscuit at a venture, 
and they were a success. She finally had regu- 
lar customers, and the little family did a good 
business and made money. 

Even in a village of half that population we 
know to-day of a like success, and of little lads, 
backed up by helpful mothers, who are doing a 
thriving trade, and who are as happy as men on 
the top round of a prosperous business. So 
much for the generous, outreaching good-will 
of the school miss from York State. 

She is one of the best members in our Club. 
Those shrewd Yankee women have so much tact, 
and such knack, and they can see possibilities 
where other women would behold only lions in 
the path. 

Lily asked at one of the Club meetings what 
was the best summer-time skirt for women. 
White muslin soiled easily, did not hold starch, 
and soon became “slinky.” Miss Bennett lifted 
the hems of her dress, and with a little laugh 
of modesty said that kind bore acquaintance 
best of any she had ever tried. It was made of 
ticking goods. She had three of them—red 
and white, check, and black and white striped. 
To stiffen and hold starch she had bias bands 
sewed on, which gave them a more finished 
look. She used flour-starch; to one quart of 
boiling water, already over the fire, she stirred 
three heaping tablespoons of flour, previously 
mixed smooth in cold water, boiled five min- 
utes, and used while hot. The starch was soaked 
into the sirt until it was permeated through 
and through, lightly wrung out, and dried in 
the sunshine. This much for one skirt. 

She had one brown linen skirt, which had 
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been frequently washed, but had never lost the 
original new color. When she washed it she 
used no soap, but boiled a panful of timothy 
hay; when the strength was out she added to 
it flour-starch made in the usual way, washed it 
in that, letting the goods soak a few minutes, 
and the starch always cleaned the fabric. 

One of the sisters, dressmakers, told us of a 
little dodge that we women not initiated, would 
never have thought of. She was sewing a week 
at the home of a poor Methodist preacher, 
whose wife had been a teacher before marriage. 
Nearly all her presentable clothing was what 
she had earned in her girlhood. She brought 
out her little stock of apparel to see what could 
be done with it to give it a newer lease of use- 
fulness. The elegant old black gros-grain dress 
had pulled out about the neck, the buttonholes 
and edges had frayed and broken, and no mend- 
ing was allowable in such a place as about the 
bosom and neck. Finally they said, half de- 
spairing: 

“ Let us sleep over it and take it up again in 
the morning when we are fresh and new.” 

That evening they went out for a walk in the 
park, and while sitting beside the fountain, 
soothed by the sound of falling waters, they saw 
two ladies pass by, one attired in black silk, 
with a lace fichu about the neck. It was a 
small one, pointed in front. The poor wife of 
the poor minister caught an idea, and as the 
ladies passed on she said, in a low voice: 

“T half suspect the tall woman wears that to 
hide drawn seams, frayed edges, and shabby 
buttonholes.” 

And the next evening, when they took an- 
other rest in the park, she wore her best, faith- 
ful old silk, and every fault was hidden under 
a dainty little fichu of well-kept old silk fringe, 
built on a foundation of alpaca or cashmere. 
This was a delightful subterfuge. So many 
women are hopelessly troubled about seams 
pulling out. Very often a bit of trimming will 
eover a defect or a stain or hole, and save one 
making expensive repairs. 


At the last meeting of the Club, which now 
numbers over twenty dear souls, we discussed 
eanning, pickling, jellies, drying, caring for 
fruits and vegetables, and we did have a pente- 
costal season. How glad we are for the little 
tree planted at the wayside well, under the um- 
brageous boughs of the century-old trees, meet- 
ing hap-hazard, as we did, on that quiet summer 
evening! We met in the last glint of the 
western sun—by merest chance—and we parted 
under the stars, as Granny Hempstead used to 
say in class meeting, “after enjoying a power- 
ful season of refreshment.” 

The tree we planted bears fruit now, and we 
all gather from its lafen boughs. Just in sea- 
son this, which we must tell right here and 
now. We never tried the recipe for canning 
corn, but two of our members have practiced it 
with success. We have always been a little 
doubtful about putting up green corn, but Mrs. 
Stuart and Mrs. Oaks are reliable, honest, prac- 
tical women and their word is as good as their 
eanned corn. This way: 

Take nice green corn, barely ripe enough for 
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the table, cut from the cob with a sharp knife, 
and scrape the cob with the back of the knife, 
so as to get all possible sweetness you can. Use 
Mason’s glass jars. See that they are perfectly 
sound and good. Then pack in the corn as 
tight as you can with a potato masher or some- 
thing like it. Do it gently but well, and in 
good earnest. Keep on putting in and packing 
down, a little at a time, as muchas you can and 
until the jar is packed as full as it will hold— 
full to the very top. Then put on the rubber 
band and screw the top on as tight as you can. 
Put some hay or cloths in the bottom of your 
wash-boiler, and stand or lay the cans in side- 
wise, with rags or cloths between, so they will 
not touch and jar or jostle one another. Fill 
with cold water and set it over the fire, and 
after it begins to boil let it boil right along for 
three hours without stopping. Have the cans 
all under water. When you take them out try 
if you can make them any tighter; then, after 
they are cool, wrap each one in brown paper 
and stand away in a dark, cool place—say a 
dark closet in the cellar. 

Mrs. Oaks says she has often put up green 
beans and string beans and succotash in the 
same way, and has always succeeded perfectly. 

The corn will not shrink if gneind down 
hard. It is essential that the jars be kept in a 
dark place. 

We hope that the Top Rail Club will “bring 
forth,” and that other women, hearing of our 
good times, may partake with us. 

In our missionary meetings we have often 
felt the need of another social feature, a freer 
outgrowth, a fuller speech, and in its own time 
and way it has come to the women of Potts- 
ville, and brought with it blessing and growth 
and social freedom. Pipsey Ports. 


RECIPES. 


YEAST FOR HOME-MADE BREAD.—One hand- 
ful hops, six large potatoes, two quarts water. 
Mash, after bv iling, the potatoes until soft ; add 
one pint cold water, one cup sugar, half cup 
flour, one saltspoon salt. Strain and bottle. 


LEMoN-PIE.—Grated rind of two lemons, 
juice of one, yelks of four eggs, three spoonfuls 
butter. Bake in crust one cup sugar. 


Cocoanut Pupprne.—One grated cocoanut, 
four eggs, one cup of milk of the cocoanut, one- 
half cup milk, two spoonfuls butter, half cup 
sugar. Line your pie-pans with pastry. 

SponcE CaKE.—Ten eggs—the yelks beaten 
with one pound sugar, the whites whipped to a 
stiff froth; then add half pound flour. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. Bake in a quick oven. 


PLuNKETS.—F our eggs ; take their weight in 
powdered sugar, in butter, and in rice flour, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, or the juice and rind of 
one lemon. Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
sugar gradually, beating always, then add the 
yelks of the eggs, then the stiff-beaten whites, 
and gradually the rice flour and flavoring. Beat 
the mixture until fine and light, pour into 
greased patty-pans (lard is best for oiJing cake- 
pans), and bake in a moderate oven about twenty 
minutes.— Mrs. Rorer. 

















THE OLD MAN AND THE STEAM 
THRESHER. 


T went a thunderin’ up the road 
While I sat nappin’ there; 
]t startled me; I almost jumped 
Out of my easy-chair. 


You would have laughed to see my specs 
Fall down upon the floor, 

And see my paper blow along 
Out through the open door. 


They had the engine steepled up, 
Behind a big gray team; 

The biler looked as if ’t would hold 
A hundred pounds o’ steam. 


I couldn’t help but think, dear wife, 
Of the time when you and I 

Went out together, hand in hand, 
And settled down to try 


An’ see if we could make a home 
With nothin’ but our hands, 

Out of the grain and stuff that growed 
On these ’ere Western lands. 


We hadn’t nothin’ but a flail 

To thrash the grain with then; 
We hadn't any granary, 

Nor even any bin. 


And then when we got tread-powers 
We thought we had great things; 

I tell you, wife, improvement moves 
Along on lightnin’ wings. 


And then the horse-powers come around, 
And now this ’ere consarn; 

] tell you it looks pokerish 
To see it ’round a barn. 


We worked right hard, eh, Polly, 
To make the farm all ours; 

We'd many a weary heartache, 
And many toilful hours. 


I don’t know what the children’d say, 
To work as we have done; 

But my! I couldn’t bear to see 
Them start where we begun. 


An’ then—they’re all a-doin’ well ;— 
Tom gets his lawyer's fee ; 

And Ben—there aint a doctor ’round 
That rides as much as he. 


And John and Susan make the farm 
Pay up amazin’ tall, 


And make our home indeed “Sweet Home,” 


And that’s the best of all. 


Just hand me down my hat, Polly, 
From off the peg up there; 

We'll walk across an’ see ’em thresh ; 
Somehow—I never care 
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To go off anywhere alone 
When you are sittin’ by ; 

It always seems so lonesome-like— 
There— put your knittin’ by. 


I wish that you and I, dear wife, 
Might not be long apart, 

When death comes stealin’ over us, 
And stills each beatin’ heart 


But then—He’ll fix it all just right, 
I know we needn’t fret ; 

He’s cared for us full threescore years; 
He’s carin’ for us yet. 


We've had our griefs, my darling, 
But God was in it all; 
And we can trust Him—can we not ?— 
Until the final call. 
SapIE J. CREAGER. 





YOURS IN HASTE. 


LOVED that dainty monogram, 
With three slim letters interlaced, 

Above the notes she used to write— 
Signing them ever, “ Yours in haste.” 


The world was young, and so was I; 
How sweet to think that in the whirl 
She kept one moment all for me 
To glad my heart— my radiant girl ! 


The world is old, and so am I; 
And since my love became my wife 
It seems to me I’ve somehow been 
Too late for everything in life. 


With ribbons flying, gown awry, 
With panting breath and boots unlaced, 
True to her vows of yore, she’s been, 
Both now and ever—mine, “in haste.” 
JuLie K. WETHERILL. 


THE DAISY. 


OT worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here; 
The daisy, fresh from nature’s sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He that anchored the skies 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could raise the daisy’s purple bud, 


Mold its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold-embossed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within, 


And fling it, unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 
In every step the stamp of God? 
JoHN Mason Goon. 
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HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 





COVER FOR HENRY II TABLE. 


Cover For Henry II Taste—tThis is 
quite a new style of work. The principal ma- 
terials required are scraps of white embroidery 
or tambour work, from curtains, collars, fichus, 
etc. A bottle of Bessemer’s liquid gold — 
gold spangles, old-gold purse silk, and some 
plush for the ground-work. Commence by cut- 
ting out embroidered sprays from old white cur- 
tains, etc., which must be done with a pair of 
sharp, fine scissors, for the edges should be clear. 
Arrange them on blotting-paper to form any 
suitable design, whether for tablecloth, cushion, 
dado, curtains, etc. The sprays should be 
slightly starched and not too limp. Mix one 
tablespoonful of the liquid-guld with half a 
spoonful of the gold powder in a saucer with a 
camel’s-hair brush until it is the consistency of 
cream, and with this paint the embroideries 
until they are thoroughly saturated and look 
like gold embroidery. Only a small quantity 
of the liquid must be mixed at a time, or it will 
change color; and the motifs must not be touched 
with the fingers until quite dry. A long pin 
should be used for moving them about. The 
following day, provided the gold has thorough] 
taken, the motifs should be tacked on the = om | 
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and the plush mounted ina frame. With fine 
silk well waxed, sew down the appliqués and 
add spangles where necessary and fill in the 
o_o with French knots, using old-gold 
silk. 





APPLIQUE BORDER FOR FURNITURE, 


APPLIQUE BORDER FOR FURNITURE.—This 
border is intended to be mounted on a founda- 
tion of plush, cloth, satin, or whatever material 
the chairs or tables it is intended to decorate 
are covered with. The motifs are edged with 
spaced buttonhole stitches executed with purse 
silk, and the same silk is used for the bands at 
each edge of the border. 
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TABLECLOTH (APPLIQUE).— 











TABLECLOTH (APPLIQUE). 


For want of 


space this cloth has been reduced to an eighth 
of its real size. The foundation is plush, and 


the appliqués that form the border may be 
either in satin or plush in colors that contrast 
with the ground-work. The fringe is silk or wool 
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Borper (CrocHet).—The border is worked 
in coarse cotton, and is suitable for trimming 
for toilette tables, bed-room curtains, blinds, 
etc., as if worked coarsely it has the appear- 
ance of the coarse furniture lace. Use coarse, 
unbleached, or colored cotton and a large steel 
hook. You commence with the squares and 
make as many as required. 

lst square.—Make a chain of forty stitches, 
unite, work nine DC., one on each of the next 
nine Ch., three DC. in the following chain, one 
DC. on each of the next nine, three DU. in the 
following, one DC. on each of the following 
nine three DC. in the following nine DC., and 





BORDER (CROCHET), 


on the DC. on which you joined the work, work 
three DU. 

2d row.—On the last round work one DC. on 
each stitch and in the corners, that is, the three 
Do. in one stitch, work three DC. in the centre 
one, instead of taking up the chain take up the 
little thread at the back of the chain; at the 
end of the row join neatly. 

3d row.—Work a row like the last, but take 
up both edges of the DC. in the previous row, 
fasten off neatly at the end of the row; join 
the thread to the foundation chain, and work 
a row of DC. inside the foundation chain, and 
omit the corner stitch to keep it in the shape. 
When you come to the last DC. work a single 
on the first DU., then seven Ch., one treble on 
the fifth DC., one Ch., miss the next DC., one 
treble in the following one Ch. Work a treble 
on the next side of the square in the corre- 
sponding stitch to the one in which the last 
treble is worked. One Ch., miss a DC., a treble 
in the next DU., one Ch., a double treble in the 
corner. Work this treble with the thread three 
times round the needle, then four more treble 
stitches with one chain between on the next 
two sides of square, and finish with a single on 
the sixth of the first seven Ch.; fasten the 
thread neatly and cut off. Work a second 
square, and in working the outside point join it 
to the points of the first square; for this see 
engraving. When sufficient are made you make 
the heading, and in working the first row of 
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that you fill in the bars, ete. Heading five Ch., 
one double long with the thread three times 
round the needle in the fifth DC. (from the 
join) in the squares, three Ch., miss three DC., 
a long stitch on the next DC. This is worked 
with the thread twice round the needle, three 
Ch., miss three DU., a treble on the next DC., 
five Ch., one single on the centre stitch at the 
top of square, five Ch., miss five DC., a treble on 
the next DC., three Ch., miss three DC A long 
on the following DC., three Ch., miss three DC., 
a double long on the next DC,, *, fifteen Ch , one 
DC. on the fifth Ch. from the last long stitch, 
two Ch., one treble on the top of the last long. 
This is worked inside the 
chain, as we are working 
the little ring, three Ch., 
one treble on the same 
DC., as the long stitch 
on the square, two Ch., 
two DC. on the join of 
the square, one on each 
point, two DC., one treble 
on the fifth DC. of the 
next square, three Ch, 
one single on the thir- 
teenth of the fifteenth 
Ch., one single on each 
of the next two of the 
fifteen Ch., one double 
long on the same stitch 
of the second square as 
the last treble, and re- 
peat from the first double long in the row. 

2d row of heading—One treble on each chain 
stitch and treble of the last row. The Edge. 
The little leaf is formed of double crochet, 
worked like Russian crochet in ribs. Make a 
chain of ten stitches, work nine DC. on this, one 
on the end of the Ch., and nine DC. on the other 
side of the chain; turn. Work ten little rows of 
DC., always taking up the back of the loop, and 
one stitch less at the end of each row ; fasten off. 
Make as many as required. You now work the 
loops of chain on the outer edge of the squares. 
Commence on the first leaf with a single in the 
centre stitch, four chain. one single on the 
second DC. of square, * seven Ch., miss three DC , 
one Do. in the next, work from * to the bottom 
of this square, which is by the join to the fol- 
lowing one, then work five Ch., one single on the 
next leaf, exactly in the centre, five Ch., a sin- 
gle on the second DC., of the next square ; repeat 
from the first seven chain in the row. 

2d row.—One single in the fourth of the 
seven Ch., two Ch., one single on the fourth DC. 
of the leaf three Ch., one single in the fourth of 
the next seven Ch., * seven Ch , one single in the 
fourth of the next seven Ch. from * once more. 
In the following loop work nine Ch., then fol- 
low two more loops of seven Ch. in the third 
loop, join to the next leaf in the fourth DC. 
from the centre with a single, two Ch., one single 
in the last loop of seven chain, and fasten off very 
neatly. 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHION NOTES. 


‘NANVAS costumes are among the most ele- 
C gant and serviceable dresses for late summer 
and early fall. ‘They are in all shades, but the 
favorite are black, écru, and the fashionable 
mulberry and copper reds, myrtle and olive- 
green, and smoke and gendarme blues. Many 
are made up in the favorite “robe” styles. 
‘These are distinguished by apron-fronts or long 
side-panels, with collars, vests, and cuffs to 
match, covered with braiding or embroidery of 
the same or contrasting colors. The braiding 
is of the coarse, soutache order, arranged in 
wheels, trefoils, loops, or designs resembling 
raised embroidery. The embroidery is in silk, 
crewei, or arrasene, and beads are frequently 
introduced. These may be of jet, pearl, irides- 
cent, or wood. Wooden beads are as large as 
shoe-buttons, in any color, and are popularly 
known as rosary beads. 

Rosary beads are also used to decorate cns- 
tumes otherwise plain. Thus, they outline 
vests and panels or border a standing collar, 
much as though the beads were actually worn 
upon a string around the neck. A pretty Jersey 
had applied vest and cuffs of puffed surah, and 
these, with the collar, were edged with rosary 
beads. Beads also border the edges of hats, 
bonnets, and turbans, to match costumes. A 
lady may now purchase all the new beads she 
desires, or unearth all the old ones she possesses, 
and find abundant use for all of every variety. 

Expensive Paris dresses are now embroidered 
with real gold and silver threads and small 
jewels, such as pearls, garnets, and emeralds. 
Similar effects can be obtained by ingenious 
ladies of taste, with tinsel-thread and various 
colored beads. 

Flannel dresses are the universal stand-by. 
Some of the new flannels present striped and 
boucle effects. A flannel costume is generally 
made with kilt-plaited skirt, short apron and 
sash drapery, and belted’ waist. But this is not 
always the case. A yachting dress, of fancy 
striped flannel, gives room to the exercise of 
ingennity. The material, of red and yellow 
striped flannel, may be supplemented by puffed 
vest, sash, and revers of red surah or satin, with 
bows of ribbon of the same shade. 

Pufted vests of surah, with long ribbon loops 
and ends to match, may be added to any cos- 
tume, just as a collar or necktie may, according 
to fancy. ‘This is a good way to use up rem- 
nants. . 

Blouse waists, plaited jackets, and the like, 
to be worn with belts, are now made up of hand- 
some materials, as well as the cambrics and 
flannels in which they first appeared. Some 
are laid in plaits from the shoulders, some have 
plain or tucked yokes. The yoke may be of 
velvet, satin, or tinseled and beaded embroidery ; 
the plaiting of surah silk or veiling. The belts 
used may be of the same material as the waist, 
or of velvet, white canvas, or satin, with silver 


or pearl buckles. This may be a useful item 
for ladies who wish to remodel elegant dresses 
half-worn. Of course, similar waists, in cloth, 
cashmere, flannel, veiling, batiste, cambric, and 
other medium-class goods are never out of fash- 
ion. 

Robe dresses, worn in London, are made of 
pure white Irish linen, embroidered in white or 
ecru linen-thread in panels and so forth, just as 
the canvas and other French robes are deco- 
rated. The designs are usually large, effective 
sprays of flowers, closely imitating nature. 
Light silks, in. all shades, are also made up in 
the robe style. The embroidery may be colored 
silk or metallic pearl or iridescent beads. 

The sailor hat is always fashionable in late 
summer or early autumn. It is in coarse straw 
—white, black, olive, navy-blue, brown, or gar- 
net. The trimming may be a scarf of white 
tulle or colored crape, a carelessly gathered 
cluster of lace, or a spray‘of simple flowers. 
Quaint, dainty, effective simplicity seems to be 
the rule. 

Mitts of all styles are worn. Plain black is 
liked, with white or light-colored wash-dresses. 

Balbriggan stockings, of ecru tint, and ecru, 
with colored hair-line stripes, are restored to 
favor for late summer wear. Of all colored 
stockings, expensive or low-priced, black ones 
are the favorite. 

Cotion dresses, of turkey-red or navy-blue, 
are profusely trimmed with ecru lace. 

New Paris sleeves are wrinkled around the 
arm like the wrists of fashionable gloves. 

Cloth basques are generally fitted in coat 
style with one dart. 

A ruche of flowers around the neck is worn 
with a costume for seaside hops. 

Parasols for little girls and young ladies are 
of bright colors—red, garnet, orange, sky-blue, 
and light green. Umbrellas, even for rain, 
differ from parasols, chiefly in size, not in color. 
Even immense carriage-umbrellas are bright- 
colored. 

Fancy little 1 of lace, ribbons, and 
flowers are worn by young ladies, with dainty 
morning costumes, at the seaside. 

The Russian bang is lighter than the Langtry. 
The hair, in soft rings, is drawn to the middle 
of the forehead, leaving the temples bare. The 
Pompadour is revived, but little ringlets are 
worn with it on each side, in the way that Mrs. 
Cleveland’s coiffure appears in her pictures. 
The hair. generally, will be worn low. The 
basket style consists of a number of small plats 
wound in a flat coil. Powder, for full-dress 
coiffures, has been revived in Paris. Hair- 
ornaments of frosted silver hold their own, and 
small ribbon bows are restored to favor. 

Ribbons are used profusely. Sometimes a 
dress is made up with plain basque or belted 
waist, with round skirt, loops and bows of rib- 
bon being the only ornament. A narrow ribbon 
worn around the neck takes the place of necktie 
or collar. The only decoration upon a hat or 
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bonnet may be a large bow of ribbon. The 
ribbons used are plain and picot-edged, the 
latter being the favorite. 

Laces are used to excess. They are particu- 
larly liked upon dotted muslin and India and 
Japanese goods. They are now comparatively 
inexpensive, even “ real” Jaces being lower in 
price than they have ever been 

Flowers, both natural and artificial, are now 
worn upon the left shoulder, in the bosom of 
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the corsage, in the belt, or upon the fan or para- 
sol. 

To freshen a. half-worn black silk, a puffed 
vest or scarf and cuffs or bias sleeve-bands, of 
tulle, mull, or crape. white or tinted, may be 
worn. A bow of colored ribbon or spray of 
flowers adds to the effect. 

Felt petticoats. of the material used for lam- 
brequins, in the fashionable shades, are novel- 
ties for fall. 


THE RAMBLER. 


HERE is an aspect of the labor troubles 
that is not yet sufficiently understood or 
impressed upon the mind of the public, and 
this is the lamentable absence of skilled labor. 
Is this not greatly due to the lapse of the ap- 
prentice system? Great as has been the im- 
provement in the manner of living of the 
world, innumerable as have been the discove- 
ries that have contributed their share to the 
convenience of living, what art-workmanship 
of the present day can compete in artistic 
beauty or delicacy of finish with that of former 
times? Then young boys, taken in their sus- 
ceptible years, were molded into perfect shape 
for their life’s work by the hand and mind that, 
having traveled before over the same road, 
brought to the educational task before it the 
results of its own experience, without which 
knowledge gleaned from books is not complete. 
The apprentice system also brought under strict 
rule and regulation the lives of an army of boys 
and young men, culled mostly from the lower 
ranks of life, providing them at one time with 
a home influence and steady work. Then a 
youth could always look forward to an assured 
means of living, certain that if he = but 
ordinary attention to his master’s teachings he 
could become a useful and respected member of 
society, this feeling alone producing self-respect 
and holding out an end for honorable exertion. 
The result gave an army of skilled workmen 
and finished trade productions, the workman- 
ship of which might without fear be guaranteed. 
At the present time an utterly inexperienced 
man is oftentimes taken on in shops at a re- 
duced price, and the consumer has to suffer 
while the tyro is learning that for which value 
is paid for perfection. Then. too, if such a man 
does not succeed at one trade he is very apt to 
throw it aside in disgust, trying another with 
perhaps equally poor success, thus changing 
about from one thing to another, until shift- 
lessness and change become a necessity to his 
existence. When a man is certain that he 
knows one thing thoroughly enough to become 
its master, instead of its servant, it gives him a 
settled self-confidence that goes far toward 
making of him a self-supporting citizen. The 
Master Painters’ Convention, which met in 
Philadelphia in July of this year, gave to the 
public more a one able _ sensible paper 
on this subj vocating the apprenticeship 
system sai peantachath, Toth of which would 


go greatly toward ennobling labor and benefit- 
ing society at large. 


* 
The ending of the summer holiday season has 
come, and the doors of our school-houses are 
again flung open to the myriads of our little 
folks, who return to their winter work, some 
with a laugh and merry greeting, some with a 
frown or pout, according to the temperament of 
the individual. To encounter these varying 
dispositions are the teachers, rested after their 
well-earned vacation, and with nerves restrung 
to meet the many trying incidents of a teacher's 
life. Let them take up their work again with 
hope and good-will animating them in the per- 
formance of their duty, resting assured that of 
all occupations in this world, none is so abso- 
lutely necessary or useful, none more significant 
in its results, than the training of fresh, suscep- 
tible minds in the good and useful paths of life. 
The influence that a kind and sensible teacher 
can exert over the whole life of a child cannot 
correctly be estimated in all its vast extent, an 
influence not confining itself alone to the task 
of educating the mind, but permanently mold- 
ing the dispositions and future tendencies of the 
oung creatures committed to its care. Proba- 
ly there is not a child who ever lived, but that 
some part of its nature would not respond to 
judicious kindness, and it is through the affec- 
tions that the strongest grip on the life of a per- 
son can be held. Therefore, teachers, strive to 
win the love of your pupils, and you will find 
it a benefit that will work from the centre out, 
as from a sun that sheds its rays around, warm- 
ing and brightening all within its circle. This 
is a labor of love that surely pays in more ways 
than one, giving the teacher a larger influence 
to wield, and rendering far more easy the task 
of successful educational work. 
* % 


* 

During the wanderings of the “Rambler” 
through the streets of a large city, there is wit- 
tae many an example of the old proverb, 
that “The devil finds work for idle hands to do,” 
and nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated 
than by the groups of half-grown boys and 
young men who congregate about the corners of 
the streets, hands in pockets, hats on the backs 
of their heads, and almost invariably with a 
mouthful of chewing tobacco, with all its dis- 
gusting accompaniments, Especially so is it 
after school hours and on Sundays. Coarse 

















jest and vulgar conversation rule the day, and 
it is a moral impossibility that those who par- 
ticipate therein can have such surroundings 
without being dragged down to even a lower 
strata than they occupied before. ‘This is not 
the worst of the too common evil spoken of, for 
buys whose instincts would lead them into better 
paths are, through the want of other occupation, 
ut times drawn into the boundaries of this coarse 
circle. Such a place may not necessarily be 
that of the corner rum-shop, but maybe the cor- 
ner grocery or provision store, where sons of 
the customers of the establishment feel suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the proprietor to 
collect together and discuss the events of the 
neigborhood, smoke cheap tobacco, and gener- 
ally deteriorate from that high standard of re- 
spectability and usefulness that the home influ- 
ence strives so hard to maintain. It is impos- 
sible for parents to keep each moment of their 
sons’ time out of school hours under their own 
supervision, and many a boy drifts into bad 
habits by this unsuspected outside influence. 
“ As the twig is bent the tree is inclined,’ and 
it would be well for the parents and guardians 
of our future citizens to keep a watchful eye 
upon this corner lounging. Fill up the surplus 
time of a boy’s life with healthy amusement, 
in which he may have a growing interest, and 
his attention thus directed will create a healthy 
appetite for proper occupation. The mind of 
the growing boy or man is an active and hungry 
one, and will be fed. If it cannot have good 
food it is pretty sure to find that which will 
create in its assimilation a poisonous moral at- 
mosphere, going far to wreck all future pros- 
pects of a successful life. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


ke is a popular belief that flowers in the house 
in winter are to be tolerated rather than en- 
couraged—they are beautiful, it is true, but their 
influence is not exactly beneficial, while flowers 
in sleeping-apartments are positively prejudicial 
to the health of the occupants. It wasreserved 
for Dr. J. M. Anders, a young physician of 
Montgomery County, Pa,, to call in question for 
the first time the truth of this popular dogma. 
The result of his earliest investigations were 
published about eight years ago, but attracted 
comparatively little attention. Within the last 
year or two, however, his more recent researches 
have brought him the recognition which he so 
richly deserves. Dr. Anders is indorsed by the 
celebrated Dr. Hiram Corson, of Conshohocken, 
Pa., who long ago attained distinction as a 
prominent anti-slavery advocate and as the first 
physician in Pennsylvania to receive a woman 
as a medical student, and who is still living in 
possession of all his faculties. 

Dr. Anders savs that the influence of plants 
in the house, including the eo so far 
from being deleterious, positively beneficial. 
The leaf-surface tends to produce an equable, 
moist atmosphere, as opposed to the dry, stifling 
heat so often thrown out by furnaces and stoves. 
As to the idea that plants at night exhale the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas, it may be said that 
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this is in such minute quantities as to be inap- 
preciable—one baby-sleeper will throw out more 
than a hundred plants. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
quote a letter from Dr. Corson to his friend, Dr. 
Anders: 


“J. M. Anpers. M. D.—My Dear Doctor: I 
have read your ‘Transpiration of Plants’ with 
much satisfaction. The amount of water exhaled 
is so greatly in excess of what I supposed to be 
the usual quantity, that it leads me to believe 
that the common opinion of physicians and 
laymen that plants are injurious in the sick- 
room is wholly erroneous. I say the common 
opinion—I might say the universal opinion— 
for 1 have seldom, if ever, heard a favorable 
opinion of the practice expressed by any one; 
and yet I may not be well read in the literature 
of the subject, for in your closing paragraph you 
say: ‘The practical advantage of oom a plants 
in occupied rooms, in which the air is gener- 
ally dryer than that outside, has also, from 
results obtained, received further demonstra- 
tion. 

“Tam tempted to ask you where you have 
ever seen the ‘advantage’ of the practice spoken 
of? I speak, now, of plants in the sick-room. 
Your paper has brought to me new thoughts 
and carried me back over a practice of half a 
century to see what confirmation of the advan- 
tage of the practice I can bring forward. Phy- 
sicians have often spoken to me against the 
habit of some people who have growing plants 
in the sitting-room occupied by the family, and 
especially in rooms occupied by consumptive 
patients; but I have never heard any physician 
advise that plants should be placed in the sick- 
chamber as a remedial measure. I hope your 
experiments will lead to a change of opinion on 
this subject—a change which you seem to an- 
ticipate—for if the exhalation really be so 
great, we have it in our power to regulate the 
amount of moisture in the sick-room. Year 
after year new health resorts are urged on the 
public; abroad there are many and in this 
country, from St. Augustine to Minneapolis, 
they are to be found in every State—the low, 
warm, moist places of the South ; the cool moun- 
tain regions of the Middle States, and the cold, 
dry climate of Minnesota. Consumptives rush 
to every new place, only to find, in a short time, 
that, like the others, it must be given up as 
useless. Science has no influence in the choice 
of places. Allow me to speak of a case which, 
in this connection, may interest you. 

** My mother, her two sisters, and only brother 
all died of consumption under fifty years of 
ave. On my father's side there was not a taint 
of any disease, but great strength and vigor. 
All the children of my mother’s sisters and 
brother, though they lived to a good age and 
enjoyed good hea'th, finally died of consump- 
tion. Three of my brothers, active, energetic 


men until within a few years of their death, 
died of consumption at the ages of fifty-five, 
fifty-seven, and seventy-eight respectively, and 
a sister died of the same disease at sixty-six. 

mention these cases to show that the germs of 
the disease were with the family. Thirty years 
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ago my eldest sister, then above fifty years of 
age, was reported by her physician, Dr. J. 
P——, a victim of tubercular consumption, to 
which disease she would succumb before the 
coming summer. She was a lover of plants and 
flowers, and cultivated them indoors and out. 
The spring saw her again moving among her 

lants, and the winter found her confined to the 

ouse and sometimes for weeks to her bed- 
chamber, which, like the sitting-room, was liter- 
ally a green-house. Visitors and friends often 
spoke to her of the impropriety of having so 
many growing plants in her room, reminding 
her of the tradition that they were injurious. 
Still, every spring found her again on her feet, 
in the yard and garden, nursing her plants, and 
every winter confined to her room. And thus 
she lived, year after year, until two years ago, 
when, at the age of eighty-five, she passed 
away. I have seen a few others have plants 
growing and blooming in their chambers, but 
never one who so lived among them as did my 
sister. Winter after winter we looked for her 
death, her cough, expectoration, and weakness 
justifying our apprehensions, and yet her eighty- 
fifth year foun a cheerful and happy, living 
among her plants and enjoying the society of 
her friends. May we not believe that the vast 
exhalation from these plants, water purified and 
medicated by their vital chemistry, prolonged 
her life? The results of your experiments will 
awaken thought and lead to observation on the 
influence of growing plants in the chambers of 
the sick. Truly your friend, 

“ Hiram Corson.” 
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The pattern, 
which is No. 
1151 and costs 
30 cents, is in 
10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, 
bust measure. 
For seal fur 
and seal plush 
the inode is ex- 
ceptionally 
handsome, and 
the latter fabric 
was chosen for 
it in this in- 
stance, the dec- 
oration being 
provided by fur 
tails arranged as 
a fringe along 
the lower edge 
of the back, the 
loose lower 
edges of the 
sleeves and the 
endsof the deep, 
square tabs 
which the fronts 
shape. The clos- 
ing is made with 
hooks and loops, 
and a handsome 
Brandenburg is 
arranged just 
below the neck. 
The lining is of 
wadded satin. 
At the back the 
wrap is very 
short, and the 
fronts join the 
back but ate 
curved very 
short over the 
hips. The 
sleeves show the 
mandarin effect 
at the hand and 
the high dolman 
arch over the 
shoulders, and 
ate formed of 
under aad upper 
portions, which 
join atthe lower 
edge for only a 
short distance 
back of the 
wrist edges. 
Theé-baek fits in 
close to the fig- 
ure; its seams 
being well 
curved and a 


Figure No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ wrap. 





Fievre No. 1.—Lanres’ Wrap. 


_Propared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGASINE, by THE BUTTERIOK PUBLISHING OO, [Limited]. 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ WRAP. 
aaa apo, but not wider than is needed 


to fit — 
The collar is 
standing style 
and laps at the 
throat. 


Cloths, silks, 
brocades, mate- 
lassé fabrics, 
velvets and nov- 
elty wrap and 
dress goods of 
all kinds are 
suitable forauch 
wraps; and 
quilted or plain 
wadded linings 
will be added 
when needed. 
Many wrap tex- 
tures are tinish- 
ed so as not to 
require a lining, 
and very often 
the .fimsh will 
be quite plain. 
Suitable fringes, 
galloons, etc., 
may be obtained 
to trim all kinds 
of wraps, and 
they will be dis- 
posed as may be 
most becoming 
to the wearer. 
Wraps of this 
style will fre- 
quently match 
the costume 
with which they 
are to be worn. 
One very pretty 
wrap made up 
in this way, to 


agcompany an 
all-black toi- 
lette, was of 
black velvet, 
with down for 
garniture. The 
was of 
quilted Surah of- 
a lavender 
—_ and a 
envily — jetted 
clasp was placed 
at the throat. 
The hat hasa 
soft crown of 
faney silk, and 
its brim is 
smoothly cov- 
ered with. vel- 
vet. It is trim- 
med with a band 
of velvet about 


| 














belt-tape used to retain it permanently close; and the crown and a bunch of ostrich tips at the left side, 














































1110 


Front View. Back View. 
BOYS’ JACKET, WITH INSERTED 
VEST. 


for boys from 410 10 years of age. To 
make the garment as here pictured for 
1114 a boy of 7 years, requires 2 yards of ie 
velvet and 44 yard of satin, each 20 1114 
: inches wide, Price of pattern, 20 cents. ‘ 
Front. View. Back View. 
LADIES’ JACKET. 
No. 1114.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it needs 3% yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1% yard 44 inches wide, or 11¢ yard 64 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 30 cents. 


| 
No. 1110,—This pattern is in 7 sizes os aga ‘ped ; 
| 


shopping and 
general out- 
door wear, this 
is & most com- 
fortable and 
stylish wrap. 
Tricot is the 
material here 
represented in 
its develop- 
ment, and a 
fancy clasp 
provide the 
decorative 
accessories. 
The pattern is 
in 10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, 
bust meas- 
ure. For a 
lady of medi- 
um size, it re- 
quires 71g 
yards of ma- 
terial 22 inch- 




















age. 





1135 
GIRLS’ CAP. 


No. 1135,—The pattern of 
this jaunty cap is in 4 sizes 
for girls from 2 to 8 years of 


To make the cap fora 


girl of 6 years, will require 
lg yard of material either 
22, 2% or 44 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ 
No, 1149.—This pattern isin 10 sizes 
measure, und may be made up in one 
represented for a lady of medium size, 
134 yard of brocaded fabric 22 inches 
yards 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 in- 


1137 
Front View. 
22 inehes wide, or 434 yards 27 inches wide, or 3 yards 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


CHILD'S COAT. 

No. 1153.—This pat- 
tern is in 6 sizes for chil- 
dren from 2 to 6 years of 
age. For a child of 5 
years, it needs 334 yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
or 1% yard 44 inches 
wide, with 34 yard of 
velvet for hood lining. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


MISSES’ COAT, WITH 
REMOVABLE CAPE. 

No. 1137.—Checked 
cloth of fine quality was 
used in the formation of 
this coat, braid, a fancy 
clasp and mohair buttons 
providing the decora- 
tions. The pattern is in 
8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age. To 
make the coat for a miss 
of 12 years, will require 
6144 yards of material 


Side-Back View. 
WRAP. 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
or more materials. In the combination 
it calls for 214 yards of plain goodsand 
wide. Of one material, it requires 4 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


1137 
Back View. 





















































Front View. 

GIRLS’ 

No. 1145.—This little dress is 
plain dress: goods and velvet, 
for garnitures. The pattern is 
years of age. Fora girl of 8 
material 22 inches wide, or 1% 
14g yard of velvet for the 
Silesia for the front and back 
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“1120 
Front View. 


broidery in two widths for decoration. 
cambrics and all suitable materials. The yoke may be plain or it may be of tucked or embroidered mate- 
rial. For a dress hike it, 24¢ yards of goods 36 inches wide will be required. Price.of pattern, 20 cents. 


eres 





DRESS. 
made up in a combination of | 
with lacing cords and buttons 
in 10 sizes for girls from 3 to 12 | 
years, it requires 85g yards of 
yard 44 inches wide, each with 
sleeves, etc., and 4¢ yard of 
lining. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Figure No. 5.—GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
Fiecvre No. 5.—This illustrates 
Girls’ cloak No. 1139. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 
years of age. To make the cloak of 
one material for a girl of 8 years, 
needs 514 yards 22 inches wide, 
or 414 yards 27 inches wide. Of 
-wide goods, 25g yards will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH 
ROUND, YOKE. 
No. 1120.—The accompanying en- 
wings portray a pretty little dress 
developed in: fine muslin; with em- 
he pattern is in one size, and will be used for lawns, nainsooks, 
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Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
any of the foregoing Patterms, post-paid, om receipt of price.@aj 
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